
AUTUMIf AT LIME. ROCK 

A COLORFUL RACE COURSE PROVIOES 
LESSONS IN HIBHWAY SAFETY 


You’ll be glad you said ‘Johiiuie Walker Red’ 

, . . tliat iiu redibly smooth Scoteli whisky 

If niiiToi's your iiiliereuf appreciat i(ui for tin* finest. \o( jtisl another Sootc-h. A j^rc'at Si-oteli! 
I iieomparal)ly smoolli, mellow, ph'asanl tasting. As ‘Johnnie Walker Ui-d’ Label lets you relish 
rela.Kat ion. so. too. it converts tlie commonplace into a memorable moment —a moment you'll 
\^ aiit to relive. Try it. You 1 1 he glad you said ‘J( Jitiiii(‘ Walker f’ed,’ t he sinoof It Scotch u hisky. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION. NEW YORK. N, Y. 



The Austin Healey 

ODDS-ON FAVORITE . The sky’s clear, the air's like wine. You're ready for fun, and ready 

to go. And so is this spirited performer. The Austin Healey '3000' is the fabulous successor to 
the famous Austin Healey 100-Six which has dominated competition in its class. The '3000' 
hugs corners, clings to the road with sure-footed assurance. Has speed in reserve for a straight- 
away 115 m.p.h. Disc brakes bring it to a smooth, straight-line stop. Take this beauty out 
on the road, and you're really living. For as low as S3051 P" (2 or 4 seater). 





Products □( TMt; HRniSII MOTOR CORI'ORATIO.S. I.TI) n 
Stales hy Manibru Aulom.xuc- Coip , Depi I.l, 17 W *7th St . 



The AUSTIN HEAI.EY SI’ROT The low- 
esi priced /'ur iporc< car on the market. 
Cleaned up in lit clast at ScbriiiK I'up 
spued. KS m p h lor ai low as Si 79^ p o c. 


tkers ol ,Vustin Healey. Autlin. -MC. .Maftnette Morris and Riley c 
York I‘i, -N. Y Sold and sersiced m North Ainurico hy ovci 
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The 

Perfectly 

Balanced 

Whiskey 


Stop your search, skipper. C'arstairs is the the man who CareS Says 
whiskey you’ve been looking for. It’s care- A /N 

fully blended by master craftsmen to a f l \ I I 

perfect balance of taste. You'll be pleasantly 

surprised with the price too. White Seal Blended Whiskey 


CARSTAIRS DIST.CO., BALTIMORE, MD., LOUISVILLE. KY.» BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 72% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


C\R.ST/\IK 

Seal 



RISWT* lU.rsTRATK) 'ItUtliir I'l, /S.5g 
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Cow; I.imt rtofl ^ 


during Lime Roek’s Little I>> 
.Man.s, small economy cars 
lireak for the lead. For more 
on this (’onneciicul course, 
with its uni<|uc evenw and 
rare ituriiost*. turn to tiage IS. 

Phnlf,f>r“Pl> nirl,.ir.l \ttek 


Next week 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

- r 
^ . 


► The college football story 
ctintinups. with on-the-sitot 
rv|iorts of the big games and 
to|> stars like Notre Dame's 
(leorge Izo plus uction shots 
in color and black ami while. 


► The debut nf Wilt Chnin- 
berlain highlights the new pro 
basketball season. Jeremiah 
Tax previews all the NB.\ 
teams and Wilt's coming duel 
with the Celtics' Bill Russell. 


^They seeaction*pnckeil foot- 
ball in Canada and Australia, 
too. We tell the story of U.S. 
stars who go north and — in 
full color -of the wild, rugged 
game played down under. 


SroSTS n.t.USTHATBO |>ul>lish>-d 
w.s'kiy t>y Time Inc.. .MO No. 
Mirhigan Av«-.. ('hicsKo ll. III. 
This iuue is publiahi-d in a Na- 
tional. Kaslern. Midweal. Weal 
Cuaal and Southern edition. Sec- 
ond-class poetagt- paid at Chicagii. 
III. and at additional mailing o(- 
lieea. SuUwrilXion: U.S. St Cana- 
da $7.50 one year. 


O 19&V BY TiUB luc. au. aioun abttHVEo 
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30 A Xew Kind of Series 

The InlenI iras Ihia, but the thrills irere thick and 
the Hodjers iron because they iruuldn'l fold 
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Kiirope and Krnest Hemingway bend their gazes on 
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39 Royal Swings and Golfing Kings 

Sweden's Guslav and Belgium’s Baudouin display 
their prowess on green and fairway 
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oJpi serves as a lalwraiory for highway drivers 

63 Three Men on a Horse 

A trio of sjnooth-talkiiig men have a lot to do with 
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66 You Have Rights under the Rules 

The Rules of Golf seem like a slraitjacket to some, 
but Joe Pey insists they can he n help, too 
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The bird band is a vital aid to science. Gilbert Cant 
tells you why, and what to do if you find one 
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Looking 
for the 
costlier 
English gin 



LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

LONDON DRY OIN DISDLLEO FROM GRAIN 9A PROOF 
IMPORTED BY MCKESSON A ROBBINS, INC.. N.Y.. N.Y. 


ONVilC. & K 'S9 



Standard equipment on leading projectors 
throughout the world, the all-metal slide 
magazine is the sign of a tpiality slide pro- 
jector and your assurance of expert and en- 
joyable color slide shows. 36 precision metal 
frames prevent slide wear and damage, in- 
sure carefree projection and always hold 
slides in place. Look for this magazine when 
you buy a projector. 

Sent/ fot booklrl. "Vt’flj/i to Irnitrove Slidv ShoKt." 

MFC. CO. INC. I 

Dept. No. S914, 20 Jones Street, 

New Rochelle. N.Y. 


MEMO from the publisher 


H igh among the contributions of 
Charles Goren to bridge have 
been his efforts on behalf of the kibitz- 
er. By his own urbane demeanor at 
the table, whether as a tolerant play- 
er or discreet spectator, he ha-s set an 
example for alt to follow. 'I'he result 
has served to raise the kibitzer from 
tlepihs of unendurability to compara- 
tive heights of respectability. This 
Sunday afternoon over the ABC-TV 
network. Spouts Ii.i.fSTUATPm’sCon- 
tril)Uting Editor on card.s will be dem- 
onstrating the fine art of kibitzing at 
its highe.st level a-s he presides over a 
weekly half-hour .serie.s called (’ham- 
pitutsliip liridgc irith ('harles (lorni. 

The program will consist of hands 
played in a set match between pairs 
of bridge champions, all Life Masters 
by reason of their tournament victo- 
ries. From the soundproof sanctity of 
an observation room Goren explains 
an<l criticizes the unrehearsed evolu- 
tion of the play. “This,” he .says, “is 
kibitzing, and I’m all for it and al- 
ways have been --as long as it doesn't 
disturb the players.” 

Goren’s ijualifications for discuss- 
ing the performance of Life Masters in 
their presence are in a class by them- 
selves. For among other distinctions 
in bridge, be has for years been far 
ahead of his nearest rival in the num- 
ber of master points he has earned. 
He is indeed the “master" of the Life 
Masters, and his total points now 
number arouiul 6,(M)0. "E.Naetly how 
many?” I asked a few days ago when 
he returned from Europe. 'A U.S. 
delegate to the World Bridge p’eder- 
ation, he had been working on platis 
for the first World Bridge Olympiad 



scheduled for next spring in Italy.) 

“How many?” Goren replied. "I 
honestly can’t say until I have a 
chance to see my mail. The American 
Contract Bridge League sends a post- 
card each time it officially adds to 
your total. And I’d left for Europe 
before I heard from the last tourna- 
ments I played.” Whatever his pres- 
ent total of points. Goren’s lead is a 
strong one. and no competitor is like- 
ly to be trumjiing it for a good many 
years. 

A television veteran. Goren men- 
tioned that hi.s only difficult moments 
in the new series come on those rare 
occasions when he is obliged to discu-ss 
an error by one of his fellow experts. 
"Even Life Masters,” he said, “like 
major leaguers, sometimes throw to 
the wrong base.” 

Let 'em throw — and now those of 
us with lower fielding averages can 
look forward to two good chances a 
week to learn from Goren what the 
right ba.se is: first in Spouts Illus- 
TKATUn, second on television. 




SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S.. Ciinuda Hrid L'.S. I’oisvwivns. I yr. $7 .SO. All other autiscripllona, 1 yr. JtU.OU. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE A CORRESPONOENCE J. Kdnftnt KiriK, (ii-n^rAl SlansKcr. Mnil sutvri|>tion 
order*. oorreapoodenM' and in»tru<*iion» tor rhanite of address to: SPoKTS Iiac'TkaTEIi. S40 North .Miehiicoo 
Avenue. ChiraEO 11. Illinoia. PhanKe of address requiri'S three weeks’ notirf. I’lcaec name maxszine and 
furnish addri-its label from a rweni issue, or stale exactly how maicazine is addressed. Include postal zone 
number. Chanee requiresold as wdl as new address. 

EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING CORRESPONOENCE 4P(lRTll lU.USTRATEll. 9 Uuckcfcller Plaza. N.Y. 20. N.Y. 

OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS TIME. UIPE. POBTUSE. AH<HITWTII«AL FORUM and HoirSE A K<iMK. 
Chairman. .Maurice T. .Moore; President. Roy K. L.arsen: Executive Vice President for Puhiishinit. 
Howard Blaek; Executive Vice President and Treasurer. Charles 1.- Stillman; Vice President and Secretary. 
i>. W. Brumbsuish; Vice Presidenli, Edgar R. Baker. Bernard Barn«“i. Clay Buekhout. Arnold W. 
Carlson. Allen Grover. Andrew ileiskell, G. D. Jackson. J, Edward King. James A. Linen, Ralph U. 
Paine Jr.. P. I. Prentice. Weston C, Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and A**»«t*ni Secrelar)', John F. Harvey. 
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all it shares with other cars is the road / 



l.l.L'STKATEn Orlohrr.If.lHSf 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



this is the fabulous new 


NIKON F 

automatic reflex ‘35’ 



THE QUESTION: Is hmitinU fOT 

pleasure a cruel sport? 



GOVERNOR 
WILLIAM A. EGAN 

Junriiu. Alo^kn 


1 wa.'! an unU-nl huntt^r until, at nt, I 
acddcntally shot myself. T<Hlay, due to 
that nr maturity i muld n<it shout ani- 
mals fur pleasun-. I’ersonally, 1 think it’s 
a cruel sptirt to shoot moose or even the 
l^-ftioi Kodiak la ars just for pleasure. 



WM. ROCKEFELLER 

I^rcxidfiil, ASIU'A 
A'j/c, S’eir York 


From the very first moment you sight through this remarkable 35mm camera, 
you are impressed by a sense of quality and precision. The image you see is 
bright, clear, full size — the picture exactly as you’ll get it — all of it, even if you 
wear glasses. Focusing is fast, easy, positive. And the camera handles with 
incredible ease and speed. 

And then, you press the release. Instantly, the automatic features take over. 
Mirror, diaphragm, shutter go into action — automatically — and with such speed 
you are almost unaware that you have captured the picture. For the image is 
still in your finder, bright and clear, It never blacked out; it never dimmed. 

The automatic responsiveness of the new Nikon F is in itself a revelation. Add 
to it the incomparable quality of the Nikkor lenses — which it accepts inter- 
changeably — and you have in your hands a camera of unlimited creative scope 
and versatility — a tool that gives you every right to expect the finest picture 
results, for it is, unquestionably, the finest 35mm reflex money can buy. 

The new Nikon F Automatic Reflex with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f/2 lens 
is priced at $329.50, and is available at all Nikon-franchised dealers. 

For Illustrated descriptive brochure, write to Nikon Incorporated, 

111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. N. V, Dept. SI lOM. 



Whvn- the alti-rnalivi' is starvation of 
thousands of dcor in winter, it's more 
cruel to let them sufTer. The timber wolf 
and mountain lion used to keep the bal- 
ance in deer herds. Is nature’s cruel law 
of survival preferable to huntinR? 



ARTHUR GODFREY 

Uiiditi mid 
nilrrlaiiirr 
Lrexhiirij, I'o. 


No. A properly pliiwd shot spells instant 
and painless death. Proper zame man- 
agement includes regulated hunting lest 
game areas become overpopulateil, which 
result.s in di-sea-se, starvation an<l .slow, 
painful death for thousands of animals. 

ronliiiind 
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the 

EM] 

LEWI!) 

COUGAR 

Dacron and cotton shell/ 
knit shawl collar/ 
Orion pile lining/ 
wash and wear/ 
about $35 


ROBERT LEWIS SPORTSWEAR 

1182 B80A0WAY. NEW YORK 1. N Y 


HOTBOX eonliiiufd 



You can't buy tht-m in any mnrki't. 
Pfailzi-r'a U. 1'rimi* rtlet inignon is 
8«TVt'd in Atiu-rica's fincal ri-slauranls, 
holds and clubs. Tender and liavorful . . . 
aped to mellow perfection ... a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. (>uick-froz«-n; 
perfect arrival i.s (ruaranteeri ! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift l«i*. 
Box of 16 Filet Mignons 


s33-z-r'' 


iir olhti PUdIkc sill 

PFAELZER brothers (pronounced FftZERl 
Dept.S-U • Chicago 9. 111. • YArds 7-7100 


( Since 1868 •• 


RANDOLPH STREET 
fcerirMn DM/bom A CUrb 

iIm HvreWadiM U«I1, Cklr«e*, A 




Setting a striking note tor fall -our 
Prince of Wales pattern of red over- 
plaid on black and white glen. A blend 
of orlon and wool provides a weave of 
exceptional softness, durability, remark- 
able crease resistance. With slash pock- 
ets, side vents Sites 31 to 46, reg. 
and long. 

ORDER 8Y MAIL $ 499 $ 


Send all correspondence lo; 

florham Park, New Jersey 
Write dept. N3 for catalogue on men’s 
*• and women’s resort and country wear. 


Olfr Coufi/rtj Plaid for Autiunn 



LEWIS COTLOW 

l>i>rnmfuUiry film 
liriidurfr 
Xrii- York ('ily 


Yes. I’ve huniod fur 2fl years, but with a 
oanipra. I've "shot" all the big animals 
at very elose range. They will nni attack 
unless you provoke them or <lo something 
foolish to make them charge, or if they 
are with their young. 



GOVERNOR J. HUGO 
ARONSON 

Mont. 


Nr>. We don't think it is cruel to slaughter 
our livestock for food. There are more 
wild animals in Montana than humans. 
We are trying to get the (Jovernors’ Con- 
ference for Glacier National I’urk in inUD. 
I can promise the best huniing and fishing. 



KATHRYN CRAVENS 

A iillior mid radio 
(•orrirrirofn/or 
\'rii- York f’ilu 


N’o. My ance.stors in Texas hunte ! for 
the pleasure of survival. The Cornanches 
and most wild beasts are gone, but on 
my land are wolves, coyotes, rattlesnakes, 
rats, rabbit.s, stjuirrels and great plagues 
of other de.siructive varmints. 



HAROLD T. THOMAS 

I'rr.-iidriil, liohirii /n- 
IrTiiotioiiiil 

A Mfkh»d, SnrXP4ihi»d 


No. 1 don’t think I’m being cruel to hunt 
animals. When the herds get too large 
some animals must be shot so the ma- 
jority can live. Also, all over the world, 
particularly in Africa, it i.s the hunters 
who do most for animal conservation. 



S. O- WONG 

Promt m nl iiidu^lrwliM, 
Sniyiiporr 


In my humble opinion, it is not. There 
is not the cruelty that iho.se who are op- 
posed to hunting .say there is. Shooting 
tigers, lions, leopards and wild pigs is not 
considered cruel by the very persons who 
claim deer hunting is. 
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but not on your bourbon 


Aging makes bourbon smooth and mellow, 
and Walker’s DeLuxe is aged twice as long as 




other bourbons. 


Walkers 


tHT BOURBON VsHI'N' 
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SIRAI6HI BOUfIBON WHISKCr • B TEARS OLD • 66.8 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER I SDKS INC . PEORIA. ILLINOIS 
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Bob Richards, Director of the Wheaties Sports Federation, congratulates Ed Lubanski on his 279 win ov( 
Billy Welu in the AMF Champion’s Match. This recently televised event triggered the Wheaties-AMF Bowlin 
contest the grand prize being $27,900—100 dollars a pin for best single game in the match. 


I) 



Photograph by .4rt Shay 


Wheaties...AMF Bowling Contest 

WIN $27,900 

($100 dollars a pin in honor of 
Ed Lubanski’s Winning 279 
in the AMF Champion's match!) 


How to enter the Wheaties-AMF Bowling Contest. Just pick up a 
package ot Today’s Whealies and read the contest rules on the 
package back. 

PRIZES 

1st Prize: $27,900 to the best jingle writer! 

2nd Prize: Complete AMF Bawling sets (ball, bag and shoes) to next 
500 best entries! 

3rd Prize: "AMFlite" bowling balls to next best 1000 entries! 

4th Prize: AMF Bowling shoes to next 1000 best! 



More power to you with 
the AMFlite’ bowling 
ball— precision made, 
high compression— for 
higher scores, game 
after game. 

■Trademark 



Look as smart as you 
bowl with this sturdy 
serviceable bowling bag 
that combines quality, 
beauty and utility. An 
outstanding bag popu- 
lar with all bowlers. 



Gowl your active and 
attractive best with 
these carefully crafted 
shoes. Smartly designed 
for comfort and sure- 
footed balance. A step 
ahead in durability, too. 



Look for this new Bowling Contest package of Today's Wheaties 
What’s inside is new too— new, crisper golden Whealies! 

Get complete contest details on all three sizes of specially marked 
WHEATIES packages— go to your grocer’s today! 
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"Next time, well see an ASTA travel agent!" 

The brilliant sun can mean lioliday fun — 
if you've planned for it! An ASTA 
tr.ivel agent always tailors your vacation 
to fit your particular needs. You can 
depend on his professional help for resort 
and hotel accerminodations, cruises, and 
for ship and plane tickets at official rates. 
Remember, happier holidays begin 
at the travel bureau which displays 
the ASTA membership seal. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL AGENTS. INC. 

D*pt.a, S01 Firth Av«.. N*w VorK 17. N.V. 


Established 1931 

\V'ritc for free booklet 
"Your Travel Agent and You” 
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Will your new Fall suit be the Same Old Thing? 

THESE SUITS ARE MOOERN-MAKE SENSE FOR TODAY! 


TiK'if arc suits for iltc life you IcaJ tnJay. Thev luve toilay’s 
stylmji- Hxampic: Continental rruxlcl at ri.uht, fabrics liavc a 
new tresli liKik. Fxaniple : iridescent shade at left. And here’s 
what each suit dtK-s for you : 

THE DC-8 (center) is the suit for this A.ue of Travel Year 
'round fabric — a new UKtining of Dacron^-d1'’f wor- 

steil — feels li^jltt, holds a crease-, hand’s out fast. The ont suit 
you need for the trip’ ( Named for Dou^tlas' jetliner.) 
PLATEAU (left I is tlie year round suit with the wei.uhtless 
feel. I'nique f.ibrit by Pacific Mills is re>:ularwei> 5 ht, but feels 


so li«ht. it’s a comfort to wear any season, any climate. The one- 
basic suit you can wear anywhere, anytime. 

POUND STERLING (ri>;ht» is the new standard of value in 
suits. M.ide witli exceptional care from premiuny fabrics, se- 
lected one by one from collections of the world s ^treat mills. 

Kuti: These suits can take it. and keep their l<K>ks. Reason: 
they're m.ide with H.il.uitevi Tailoring;, the scientific blend of 
lavish hand needlew-ork and ru^j^ted machine sewin>j. found only- 
in Timely (lothes! KiHhesterd. N Y. 



Balanced Tailoring makes 


timeixuclothes 


look belter ... longer! 



Hot plaids to chase chills 

Bright new car-robes of 100°^ ORLON 

' ACRVLIC FIBER 

1 Iktc he ;i nip in llif .lir. Imi w li . ip ’ . liii' ^ ifi. ’• i/'i v ' .n i • i' 

<i| Ion' , “( )i . h'iaHc lilici . u lio i .ik's 1 1'^ luxiiriousK lluiry. \fi n .i' i as 

I >11 l>i-. S(i praciic.il. I icraii'-i' ii's i-.iviK w.i'hctl. h' nmtli* and iniUlru -rt-vistani. luo! 

W'luTiAi-i tlu-n-N miuloor lii!’. — w Ihtc \ .lu'll li: .(1 ilii' \ • !!• i >i' nl ”( ! 



StTTER IHINGS FOR BETTER LIVING, THROUCN CNEWlSTRr 


(BOPII) 


!)., r ■ •• 


Wolverine 


SCOREBOARD 

.4 roufiih'p of Ihi' {ipiirl.'i infi>riniitio}i of the week 


THE coonTS— In Nc-w Y«tW Uh- iriul i>f 
Krnnkir «'iirlin, h(?xins‘>. Nil. I luiri-1. on I" 
'•oiinii t»f c-i»n‘i|)ir:u'y, illi-ijal m.-itrlininkirnt 
an-l tiianiii;inK. nas iuljourni'ii lo Oot. ‘iii 
' 'arlio. tinnorinK a ’!<•, u.i-- miianil'-il by 
Jotiii A. Miilli-ii. ulio ri’Vokoii hi- 
■‘Inn. non Iioiiil. Curbo vu' uKo bii with a 
f'-lorai hi* owoi; SToO,. 

71 'I it) bark tasri and [lonali Hii' Jinli;'- 
Mnll'-n ^lild Ins trmibli-s, to >. ilio la« umb-r 

wliicli (’arbo is to bi' ini-ti has I do 

M'rit>c<i as "lousily" wnih'n; MiiHin, win. 
i» tiorrol.v Imnc'st. nujst roniidrto tho cast, 
b.v 1 )('rrtnbi'r III. " lion lio Ti'i irrs boriiiiso of 
ai;o, or il will lio dooliiri'd a ndstrial. 

jHm<-» I). V<>rriii. ttiinlod as a wittli's-. in 
' .1- irial nf rolToo-'lrinkini rhutn ('arbo. 
.'.IS sorvod with a writ in I’li-oro. li'- as i.i« 
'••di. Kasy S[nir. won lho sovontli at Ma'v- 
•liorno i’ark. Norris. wIhj Now ^’ork Siat<- 
l>. strict \itpi'-iii.y frank llouan said o.m- 
ii-rrcl and dealt with Frankie when Iw wa> 
on I ho lum. must shi>w rau'o w h.v h<' .slnnibi 
not he sent to New ■^'ork ill the lir»i test 
of a brall'l*n<'w roriiiroral wilnes-. ari. 

HORSE RACING Willie nheemnker, W )io 
I'- 1 .*> winners last wei'k. olitiibeil ab...fti 
Kiiuiid Isine. the World's loading inoiiey. 
• innini; horse, aii'l sti-ered ilie .'i-.N.’a'solti 
i. 'iiir- a lenirih ahead of Itald F.iiule in 
‘ I'.'.’nn Manhattan llaniiioai’ a' \oiiei|ui'i. 
[• w as Shoemaker's ifnlsi win of i ho season. 
Ifoiind Table's bird iifeiimo win. hoitsimu 


SHOE JOINS LAVERNE FATOR IN FAME 


I be horsi-'s earnincs from four yeiir> of rnn- 
nini: 'n I", 

I' was a liliiin: tictory for Si 

'■ho tins wts'k is to be indiioied in'o ti.o 
Sniional Jorkios Mall of fani** a’ I'ln.llro, 
In his 10 .Nia's a- a Jock' > "he J'-yoar-old 
Shoemaker has rt'ldoii more winners in a 
'iTielo year .1','. in l!i.-.:l than any other 
loi-koy, has biH-n i lie only < tn' lo ride .Inn or 

mori' winners for Tim .vear». 

Ill in.'il Slioemakor won an almost inoreil- 
iMe .’{H'; of hi“ rnii-s: his mounis liavi* won 
'••re than -<17 inillion in j'lirses. 

BOATING Siauinit a comrliafk from last 
mouib's I’resid..|,i ’« fill, roi;aiiu n which 
lus hy'lro lUoiwiI over. Ini' Slva»l s'>.iw»sbe»l 
ihi' I. as Vei;as-ow-|l<'il Ma'crirk I lir.nujh lli^r 
[laoes, won all ihreeof his heats. >n ilio lilial 
lia.v in the lirst Ki'iio Rei'aila on ]'.<,ramid 


Lake. Stead rlipiu-.l olT an ttveraue i»7.l 

iniih, li'ft Siifmjti'. which soi-ond in 

the i*rosidcni's <'u|>. a mile hohind at iKi 

In Mie halmy tir.-exes idayinu aer.iss Hor- 
mml.i's (!ri-ai Sound. ski|>|>ers from the 
I'niii'd S:..:. s and Norway had a lasi lliim 
ai sailini: before jiuttmi: ili.'ir boais u|. 
for the winier when limy ooiniieied m 'h' 
li>l.-riiuleinal < Ine-I li-siun ohum|iionslij |i 



INTERNATIONALS RUN AT SERpMUDA 


..o.iin-t llermti.l.i The siv-lay. sis race 
event .|Uii'ki.\ ln••llepi into a pbnd Imiween 
two I .S. skiliJiiTs lli-rmnn V\hilp>n of 
l).vsie-Hay,N.Y,..ndbis<,.|i,.'' I.p.m; Islan.l- 

• U iiriie- \Villi''i\. In 111.' last i wo races 
Uliih'ii liiuilK io<ik the cliamidoiisbiii bv 
•1 :l I i.oinis over Uilicips. Ib-rt Darrell of 
Ib-niimla w a> i hi- I. 

HARNESS RACING ||i his last rare for Ihe 
.p.'spin l<\e live lltril, bolder of Ihe world 
reco'ds, left his closes! coinjiel il ion. M n;lii y 
Dudley, tmven li'tit-ihs beilinil at the linUh 
p'f ilm -'nn Harness Tracks of \merieu 
final at Ro..scveli Rais'way. When lie 
(TpisscI till' linip uinliT 1 he w lilpiiitli. of « bnl 
Mppiiiiitis. Rye Ryip Myrd (lU'hed hh earniiii's 
f.ir Ihe seiiHun lo ■ii:i;i,ii‘.:J, a r.'.’ord hiifh. 
If awarded i he purse .si il| uniler dispute hy 

I he owners of S| dy I’irk. who appealed 

dis<|uahlieaiion cliari;p" in a Se[iienilier I 
rare, h.' will become- the lirsi siniidardbred 
to ..arn imTe ihiiti .<2nn,nn<i in a simjle se.i. 

s pii of racinL'. 

INTERN ATI ON AL MOT DR SPORTS 

I nrout:li a llaiiiinir .New ^'ork aiiiiiinn li'i 
cars car<-full> navik'ated ili.'ir way .•v.t .’ind 
iiiil.ps of varierj .|ri\ im; lerrain, rani!ini! from 
fast highways i.i imi.bly back r.ia<U. clm.ds- 
ini; the secp.nds and coiintini; the miles m 
I in- Rip \'aii Winkle Sports far Rally. .\l 
' Im .•nd of 1 bi- 1 iiirii day I be driver-navigator 
icum of .\nilrew Dcmini: from \\ .isbinj;t<pn, 
D.f. aii'i Tiiorn.is l.iisk from .\ levatniria. 
\ a. bi ppuith- 1 1 pel : pi to a stop al < lie liii- 

ish, Were deelar.'il viciors with a total lime 
Ilf iiidy 71 seconds olF a perfi-ct score. 

Roiirimt "ler -im n.ili- at an uv.Tai;e 
speed of s'M m|iii. I'hil MillofSatiia .Moni- 
ea, falif.. driMna a Ibliler fiTrari, cap- 
I tiri'd I be .'■Ij.'p.i'im < Iraml I’riv for spur' s car- 
a> Riverside, fabt.. by one lap over Llovil 
Riiliy .if Hpiustnii. ilrivini; .. l.-'i .Miiseraii 
Special, IliU, winner of the Ib.'.s L.p .Mans 
.'iiiiiirance rai-i'. rnvereil tin' distance in 
ci'Uertevl ^tboitO for victory. I'rc- 
race fav.irite Siirlini; .\l — was forced to 

• Imp .Hit with merbiinii'ul trouble. .\i the 
start of the ra.'c Rodifer Waril, Itniiattaiiolis 
••.■)ii()" winner, skid<l<-i| intern two-car smasb- 
iip that sent Drivers .Jack (iraliam and Dan 
tcurney to the bospiial. 

Ce/.tl e •' 


The ideal sportshirt for 
outdoor fun. Deep, rich, 
masculine colorings accent 
this rugged Wolverine 
sportshirt. 

obout 

AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHER 




THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 

CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 



How to look tidy when tie-less 
—Hathaway’s foulard pullover 



It isel 
It m-\ 


poi ki-t. And thr stitching iss 
tidy you won’t even sot* it. 


1 8«-e of English foulards in Ancient 


id it take* an ; 
like a lamb. 

You can tell it’s a Hathaway 
at live paces. Note the jHTfect OXford 7-5566 in New York. 


Madder colors. About .S9. For 
stores, write K. Hathaway, 


AMERICAS 

NEWEST 

INDOOR, 

SPORT- 


? CAN PLAY, AND THE RULES ARE S 
2 . Think of an <■ 
thing you’d lik. to say. 


Cfui(lvGrani= 


the U.S. 2 I 
St of telegri 






■ """■ 

■ ’’..tr-. H.rh „/ ;jf. 

rE'ES 



soccen mkvic. f .s' /-.j "f '«« 

E- El;:;:/:.;" 

»./. .n hi, cif,,,. Itii.linv ri.Ur rri >i»n.. 

h,, .,n.l ^’’IhiTK^Z 
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faces in the crowd . . . 


\ 



JOHN TLAHK ESflF.. 60. 
year-olil adveriisins 
••xerutjve from Indian- 
upoliA. outdrove and 
out|iutti'd J. VVolrott 
Hrown of .Manus(|uan, 
S'.J. 3 ami 1 for his sec- 
ond N'ulional Seniors 
Amateur golf cham* 
pionshit>. at Memphis. 


PHIL HILL, veteran 
California s{)eedster. 
driv’ine an MG. shat- 
tere<i .six sports car 
records at HonneviHe 
Flat.s. I'tah. Uecord- 
rangtsi from the flying 
mile, at 2r)l.r) mph. to 
the flying 10 miles, a' 
lOl mph. 




ILSA K ON HAP.*!. 1.1. 
with hniiher John, set 
eight of nine Austra- 
lian world swim rec- 
ords approved hy In- 
t■■rnalionnl Swimming 
Federation. Il.sa's rec- 
ords were in aOO- and 
1 ,iS00-mctcr. 880- and 
l.GjO-yard freestyle 


RORKKT C. WKHLK, dog 
owner, trainer and 
handler, led his point- 
er Klhew Jungle to a 
3rd National Pheasant 
Shouting-<log Trophy 
at Iluidwinsville. S.Y. 
So good was Klhew 
Jungle, judges refu-seil 
to pick a runner-up. 






i. M- CAHRKTT cap- 
tained iH)werful Brit- 
ish golf team to victo- 
ry against continental 
rivals in women's Eu- 
ropean championship 
at Wentworth, Eng- 
land. Team will form 
basis of British 1H6<) 
Curtis Cu]> s(|U8d. 


«.\ttviN poKTKit. auto 
rarer from California, 
left Marylaml's Ilex 
White l)ehind in race 
at Fresno. Calif., in- 
cn-us**!! his sea.son to- 
tal to 1 .K.S8 points, cap- 
tun*ii the NAS(\\U 
ahort-lrack title by 
two points over Whitf- 




CHRIS r H A T A W A Y , 
famed British runner 
who paced Koger Ban- 
nister in first four-min- 
ute mile, later broke 
the four minutes him- 
self. last week ran on 
Conservative ticket 
and was elecie<i to the 
Hou.se of Commons. 


ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 

THE LIGHTER. ..DRIER. ..SMOOTHER SCOTCH 



lumiiB H MTimi usmiis mtiitis mmi. »i» <m». sm ».s. iisiiwmis • wkmii stmtH mshi. k.i moi. 



Exclusive in REEVES BYRD CLOTH 


Anywhere you go . . . you’ll go in fashion-right comfort in this 32" 
all-purpose jacket by Field & Stream and Town & Country. Styled for 
the man of action, it offers a happy, masculine harmony of lightweight, 
durable Reeve.s Byrd Cloth, with lOO^e Virgin Orion Pile lining and 
knit collar, cuffs and pocket trim. It's irashable. Size.s :i4-48 in beige, 
charcoal, tan. At better stores ... or write for name of dealer nearest 
you. Gordon & Ferguson, Inc., 230 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


l.l.liSTKAT»a> ltdl 
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FOOTBALL’S 4 " WEEK 


by MERVm HYMAN 


After four weeks of solid combat, college 
football l^egan to take on a lively new 
look. While perennial powers sadly licked 
their wounds, a new ca.st of characters 
sneaked into prominence. In the Midwest, 
Oklahoma and Ohio Slate each nursed 
two defeat.s, and Northwestern and Pur- 
4lue, not too long ago the boot scrapers 
of the Big Ten, l>ecame the teams to lH>at. 
In the Kast, twice-beaten Army and Navy 
lost irretrievable ground to Penn State 
and Syracuse among the imlepentlent.s, 
while in the Ivy League Dartmouth and 
Prin<-eion were no longer the bully boys. 
Instead, unlw’aien Penn, Cornell and Y ale 
were regarded as most likely to succeed. 
In the Southwest, undefeated Texas and 
Arkansas took the play away from TCU 
an<l SMI', the preseason favorites. In the 
West, I'SC, after years in the <leplhs of 
the late Pacific Coast Conference, was 
back in the tiriver's seat. Only in the 
South, where I..SI' and Mis.sissippi were 
still rolling along and Georgia Tech had 
moved up, were things near normal. 

THE MIDWEST 

The Big Ten was shud<iering and shaking 
all over, but out of the organized confu- 
sion came one indisputable fact: it would 
take a combination of .skill and luck to 
win the championship. 

Unbeaten .Northwestern, pushed around 
by .Minnes<u«'s bulky line and missing 
Quarterback Dick Thornton, barely e.s- 
caped with its life and a fi 0 victory. 
Scrawny Sophomore Boh Kickhoff finally 
picked the faltering Wildcats up in the 
fourth quarter, pa.ssing seven yards to End 
Paul Yanke for the winning touchdown. 

Meanwhile, Purdue was breathing 
heavily down the necks of the subdued 
Wildcats. While the tenacious Boilermak- 
er line stifleii Wisconsin’s running attack, 
forcing five fumbles, and rushing Passer 
Dale Hackbart so badly that he ha<i three 
tosses intercepted, junior Quarterback 
Bernie Allen carried out Coach Jack Mol- 
lenkopf’s prebattle plan to perfection. 
Throwing against Wisconsin’s nine-man 
line, Allen, a fill-in for injureii Ross Ficht- 
ner, pitched for three touchdowns, and 
the Boilermakers won 21 0. 

losa edgerl back into the race with an 
awesome display of power against Michi- 
gan .Slate. The Hawkeyes, striking fast 
and often as Quarterback Olen Treatlway 
hail his best passing day (two touch- 
downs), ran down the meager-attacking 
Spartans 37 h, 

Illinois, with scam regard for preseason 
predictors who blandly left them for dead, 
caught Ohio State with its usually relia- 
ble defense down and shocked the Buck- 
eyes 9-0. The mini defenders, led by 
Tackle Joe Hutgens, forced Ohio State’s 


Bob White to eat dirt most of the after- 
noon, while Met Meyers left the Buck- 
eyes gasping when he and Johnny Counts 
teamed up on a 73-yard touchdown pass, 

Michigan, after six .straight losses, wrig- 
gled out from under to l>eat Oregon state 
18 7, and Indiana overwhelmed Mar- 
guelte 33-13. 

In other games Kansas edgetl Nebras- 
ka 10 3: Quarterback Gale Weidner led 
Colorado past Kansas Stale 20 17', Ohio 
I', beat Xavier 25 7; itoHling (Jreen 
downetl Western Michigan 34 0; Miami 
of Ohio suffered its first defeat in 28 Mid- 
American Conference game.s, bowing to 
Kent .Stale 13 7. The lop three: 

t. NORTHWeSTCnN (3-0) 

a. PUROUE (a-0-1) 

3. lowa (a.q 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Caught flat-f<H)led by two quick Oklaho- 
ma touchdown.s in the opening period, 
Texas fought back gamely with it.s rab- 
l)ii-f<roie<I sophomores and finally over- 
took the Snnners 19 12 to preserve its un- 
beaten streak iscc pu^eii .The Longhorns 
went ahead 13 12 in the second quarter 
when veteran Rene Ramirez passeti 11 
yartls to Larry Cooper, and Sophomore 
Jim Saxton led a 61-yard charge which 
endetl in a scoring plunge by Fullback 
Mike Dowtile. Despite the efforts of Ok- 
lahoma Fullback ITeniice Gauti, Texas 
held firm and put away the clincher on 
Mike Cotten’.s 61-yard pass-run play with 
clas-smate Jack Collins. 

SMCs Don Meredith, who pas.ses with 
Swi-s-s-watch accuracy, was at his best 
against .Missouri and helped the Mus- 


4TH WEEK LEADERS 

i.VCA.-l 


SCORIHfi lOPATPOPTS. 

Pervis .Atkins. N. Mex. Stale 9 1 0 .IS 

Phil l.avoip. South Carolina 5 8 0 3h 
George Fleming. Washington 3 7 3 .34 
Bill .Mathis. Clemson 5 4 0 34 

-Abner Haynes, N. Texas State o 4 0 34 

RUSHING R VOS. AVG. 

Pervis Atkins, N. Mex. State 76 .'547 7.2 
.Abner Haynes. N. Texas State 41 378 9.2 

Tom Watkins, Iowa State SI 376 6.2 

PASSING A C per. VOS. TO 

Dick Norman. Stanford 93 52 .559 639 5 

Pete Hall, Marquette 91 48 .527 683 2 

Gale Weidner. Colorado 88 44 .590 591 1 


TOTAL OPFENSE 

Diek Norman. Stanford 1 
Gale Weidner. Colorado t 
Pete Hall. Marquette 

TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLATS 

North Texas State 263 


low 


218 


Syraru.se 237 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS 

Syrucu.se 134 

Pennsylvania 155 

use 169 


il 683 ( 

VOS. GAME A 

1.604 

1,178 : 

1.135 : 

VOS. GAME A 

280 

366 

379 



BACK OF THE WEEK: Quarterback Ber- 
nie Allen pitched ihrw scoring .strikes, 
kicked thrH* extra points to lead I’urdue 
to convincing 21 0 win over Wisconsin. 

tangs run down the Tigers 23 2 {fee pnge 
21 I. Dancing and dodging gracefully out 
of the SMU spread, Meretlilh completed 
10 out of 14 for 120 yards and two touch- 
downs and ran for four extra points. 

.Arkansas, making the most of il.s sp«*ed 
and tight pa.ss defense, turnctl an inter- 
ception anti two fumbles into a 23 7 vic- 
tory over lia>l«ir; TCI' held off Texas Tech 
14 8;Tcxas .A&M trouneed Houston 28 6; 
itice and Florida baitleil to a 13 13 tie. 
The top three: 

I. TEXAS <4-0) 

3. ARKANSAS (4-0) 


THE SOUTH 

Rapidly gaining stature as an SEC dark 
horse, (Georgia Tech gave its tetuh-jarring 
defen.se some offensive help, and the Engi- 
neers defeated Tennessee 14 7 in a battle 
of unl>eaten teams at Knoxville. While the 
ubiquitous Tech line vva-s happily ripping 
nine jerseysoff two Vol tailbacks, Fullback 
Taz Anderson, a reformed halfback who 
red-shirtetl last year, battereti through the 
Tenne.we middle for one touchdown and 
scored a -second after taking a short pa.s.s 
from Quarterback Fred Braselton. 

As has been the case so often this year, 
l-SC’s defen.se held firm until the offen.se 
was ready to explode; then overmatched 
.Miami suddenly found it.self floundering on 
all sides. Billy Cannon crunche<l over from 
the five-yard line the first lime LSI’ got 
the ball, but the attack slowe<l down 
until the third «iuarter when the Bengals 
perked up, thrashed the Hurricanes 27 3. 

Halfback Jimmy I’etlus set the tone 
with an 88-yard return of the opening 
kickoff, and .Auburn, reaping the reward of 
a brutally rugged week of drills, pum- 
meled Kentucky .33 0. But even more re- 
warding was the performanceof sophomore 
Bobby Hunt, who may be the quarterback 
who will leati the Tigers back to prosperity. 

.Mississippi, grinding it out with the cold 
elRciency of a steam roller, battered Van- 
derbilt Cor a .shocking 427 yards and flogged 
the p<H)r Commodores 33 0. 

North Carolina, beginning to find itself 
after an unfortunate start, had the answer 


14 


rs n.I.eSTRATKt) (Jetobl 





LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Tackle Jn.- 
Uuii'cn- matl<‘ hi-^ '^40 priuntl-; fi'lt he 
hi! harti. liarkhoin-d stuhliorn Illin<iis ii;:.- 
ill -^urpri'c <1 shulnul of Ohi'i 

to SciUlh t 'iirclina'- IoUkIi (Icfenx* 'A ilich hiul 
hi>l(l ihrei- for-; lo an avcrairr of 4!*,7 yard' 
rU'hini;. Tar lloi'l (iuarii*rba<-k' Jack 
Cuininimc' iin<l Kay Karri-' pa"i-d for 
19i> yard' ilo for Ho ' to triumph I!' 'i. 

In oi hiT nainf' i u-mstm hatntm'r»><l Norih 
Carolina Slulc 2H I); Wakf K(»rf'l lica* 
.Marjinnd 10 7; MiHsis^iippi Slate ! roUllccil 
Arkansas Stale 40 14; Ueornia handli'd 
Marilin-Simmon' Ho <i; Aluliiima iiUnipi'd 
ChalliinooKa IH II. The top throe: 
v&u tk-OI 

3. CeORGIA TECH (*.0) 


THE EAST 

For vtopk-< woni had come rumiilinjt out 
of Ne'v York State about the poworhoU'o 
that ita< Sjracu'c. And ta<t Saturday, 
the miithiy t)ranj;o unlca'hod it-: full fury 
to tiattor N*v> in the muddy (IV'ter 
Bo-.fl at Norfolk. Deploying out o; a 
powor-ma'sed winij T, SyracU'O tore into 
the Middies at the outlet i>chind the art- 
ful takinj;, passing and ruiinitii; of Quur- 
torliack Dave Sarvtto and never let up 
until the score was Hi i>. FulUiack .^rt 
Baker scorer! t wire, once on a fiti-yard run 
with an intercepted pass. Sareite himself 
carried oni* touchdown acros' and jiassed 
to (ierhardt Schwede- for another. 

Ouimanned 'iiy I’cnn State ami out- 
whistli-d thy the officials . Armj' paper- 
thin letcions went down before Richie l,u- 
cas and the Niitany l.ions 17 11. With 
ailirii’ .Ml-.-^merica Halfback Holi .\iider- 
-•wm aiwl Kiul Don I'sry walchin^t pain- 
fully from the sirtetines, where rhev were 
joined iiy injureil Halfback Steve Wal- 
drop in till- first quarter, the fade! - sirui;- 
kIisI manfully but I.ui'as was tejo much for 
them. The spriithtly Slate iiuarierback 
ran. passed atid defended with all the 
fine • 'f a pro. 'coriiik bo; h touchdown . 
And when .\rmy threaienmi. penaltii- 
co'i them two lonu icjuchdown 'prim-. 

I'enn follower'. 'O critical rtf I’oach 
Steve Sebo last year, can «<• back to wav- 
inic banners aitain. The improved (Quak- 
ers. who itiay well turn out to be the best 
of the Ivies, tiwi I'rinreicin's 'injile winjt 



Jocketi 


c= h SI i-si c -t C2 r- Character in a product, like character in a man, 
can be sensed instinctively. In the dramatic new Jockey sportswear, you "feel" the 
character immediately— even before you try it on. You see it in the bulky knit and in 
the masculine lines. You touch it in the soft yet rugged "hand". Here's quality, 
you'll say. And you'll be right. For qualify is tailored into every Jockey garment. 
Pictured above is one of the many inspired stylings employing the new color 
tones and design ideas which reflect the essential character of Jockey sports- 
wear. From four dollars to twenty-two fifty. 

last'ioned by the house ot 
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PYRO 

ANTI-FREEZE 

an exclusive formula 
for all modern cars! 



First name in anti -freeze 
. . . last word in protection. 


Olin Mathieson 

BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


FOOTBALL'S 4TH WEEK rotitinucrl 



NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: Jtlck CoU 
lin-t ilfft t sealt'd Texa^t win over Oklahoma 
by racing 50 yard.** for TI) after taking 
1 1-yiird paiw; Taz Anderson filled Geor- 
gia Tech’s fullback void, bucked Ten- 
ne.vtee bne, snared passes, scored twice. 

into defensive knots and rambled past the 
Tigers 18-0 for their thin! straight. Half- 
back I'ete Schantz, a third-stringer, ran 
23 yard.s on a double reverse and snared 
an end-zone pass from George Koval. 

Yalcand Coriifil kept pace with Penn. 
The Kli.s heat (’olumhia handily 14 0; but 
Cornell wailetl until the last 24 .seconds to 
pull out a 20 Ifi cliffhanger over Harvard. 
Dartmouth battUnt llroun to a 0 0 tie. 

In other games, Pitt's battery of Ivan 
Toncic and Mike Ditka outmaneuvered 
Duke 12 0; itulger.s outlasterl t'nlgaii- 
15 12: frosH beat Dayton 8-0: Bos- 

ton ( ollcge look Mllanova 39 t>: Burk- 
ncll upset ButTnlo 26 '21. The top three; 

t. SYRACUSE (3.01 
3. FENN STATE (4-0| 
a. FtTT (3.1) 

THE WEST 

Noire Dame provided most of the punch 
as it shretlded t'alifornia 28- 6, but the 
Bears got in their licks during .some la.st- 
period fisticuffs. That action seemetl to 
enliven the Californian.s and they tjuick- 
ly stomped 97 yards ftir their only touch- 
down. Noire Dame Quarterback George 
Izo made his first appearance of the sea- 
son, played two minutes, threw a 26-yard 
scoring pa.ss and then rested hi.s delicate 
leg as he watched the remainder of the 
bruising game from the bench. 

Uichie Mayo fille<l the air with 22 pa.ss- 
es and his receivers pulled in 15 of them 
as the ikir Force hrushe<l a-si<le Idaho 21 
0. Kn route to their 14th straight deci- 
sion without a loss, the Falcons also ex- 
hibited a productive ground attack built 
around Mike Quinlan and George I’upich. 

Another air-mindc<i team, sianford. fell 
Ivefure Bashmaion 10 0 in the first game 
ever played by the new .Athletic As.socia- 
tion of Western I'niversities. The Huskies’ 
fine detentlers stole four of Dick Norman'.s 
tosses to stall ihe Indians’ offense. 

Oregon exploited Us new double wing, 
unlea.shed Willie West for three touch- 
down runs and trimmed San Jo.w Slate 
35 12. The top three: 

a. AIR FORCE (3-0) 

3. WASHINGTON (4-0) 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

Michigan vs. Northwastarn 

Northwestern had its letdown 
against Minne.sota la.st week and it 
isn’t likely to happen again, even 
without Dick Thornton. Michi- 
gan lacks the strength to stop 
NORTH WESTERN. 

Ohio Stata va. Purdua 

The Buckeye defense has been 
stuttering and State lacks a concen- 
trated attack. Purdue, on the other 
hand, has a good line and a fine 
passi*r in Bernie Allen. PURDUE. 
Wisconsin vs. Iowa 
Don’t soil the Hawkeyes short. 
Coach Forest Eva-shevski ha.s 
plugged the gaps, and Olen Tread- 
way has solved the ({Uarlerhack 
problem. Wisconsin looked ragge<l 
ihelasi time out, .so I'll take lOW.A. 
Michigan State vs. Notre Oame 
Notre Dame is getting help from 
itssophomore.s, an<l George Izo and 
Red Mack are back. State is still 
learning. No winner because this 
is my NBC-TV game this week. 
LSU vs. Kentucky 
It has to be I.5U agaimsi anyone. 
Tho.se three Bengal teams will 
simply outrun a Kentucky club 
which lacks defensive skill. LSU. 
Auburn vs. Georgia Taeh 

Thi.s should be the battle of the 
day. Tech has a Itetter offense, but 
1 have a hunch that .Auburn’s de- 
fense will be able to handle the 
Engineers. AUBURN. 

Syracuse vs. Holy Cross 
Syracu.se has the attack to go with 
a tremendous line, and Holy Cross 
may find itself overmatcheti. The 
Orange looks like th<- cla.ss of the 
East. SYRACUSE. 

UCLA vs. California 

This is one of those tra<iitiona1 
games anil the record sometimes 
means very little. But California 
appears too weak to test UCLA. 

Oregon vs. Air Force 

Both are unbeaten but Quarter- 
back Richie Mayo’s pa.ssing gives 
the Air Force the advantage. Ore- 
gon will be tough. However, my 
choice is the AIR FORCE, 
use vs. Washington 
The Trojans are on the move again 
and 1 can’t see \Va.shmgton hold- 
ing them in check for a full game. 
Line play will make the difference 
and a win for USC. 

Taxas vs. Arkansas 
This could go either way. Texas 
ha.s the spt*ed to match Arkansas 
in the backfielti and seems to be 
stronger up front. I’ll stick with 
TEX. AS. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

T RIGHT; 3 WRONG 
RECORD TO DATE: 34-13-1 
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How much can you expect to do at 70? 


A fi'w \ euis ai'o anvljnclv u lio rcaclu-tl 
5.c\-i-Mty was an fxa-ptinn. Tocla\'. it’s 
par lor the cinnse! And tlkal makes 
faking care of oneself more iinporfant 
than ever before. For the bodv that 
lias to lust longer needs better care. 

Eating the right foods, getting 
eiuiugh sleep, uml taking th(“ right 
amount ol exercise \\’ill help to make 
longt'vity a pleasure instead of a pen- 
alh'. Ilelaxation and the UNoidanee of 
XN’orry are especially important. 


tielfing till- most out of our tn-w. 
longi-r futures liemands finaiieial as 
well as physical preparation, One of 
the psyeliologieal haztiixis of oUl age 
is feeling depi'iiilenl np<in ehildren or 
eliaritv. ‘I'lie one was to guarantee 
retirement income tor life to supple- 
ment social seenritv and pension pav- 
nients is through insurance. 'Flie 
sooner vou start, the less it ctists you. 


l-'or eoinplete ilelails on a retirement 
jjrogram that’s tailoretl to fit \(mr 
budget as well as hiture needs, lind 
out about Fixing liisunmcc . . . with 
hi’iiclits for the living . . . for better 
lixing. Call The Man Irom Equitable. 
Or writ<“ The Eijuitable Fife .-\ssur- 
anee Soeietv of the Cniled Slates, 
Ilox (i, d9o Sexi'iitli Avenue, \evv 
York 1, New York, lysy 


LIVING INSURANCE FROM EQUITABLE 









exclusive 


dress shirt collection 

S. F. A's on-compus shops of Yale, Horvord and 
Princeton hove mode us experts in university 
clothing. This complete shirt collection is mode on 
our own models in a variety of important 
styles and fine cotton shirtings. Striped button- 
down oxford, white tab-collar broadcloth, 
solid button-down oxford, ond pin-stripe 
tab-collar broadcloth, each 6.00. 


SAKS FIFTH AVEINFE 

New York ■ Whhe flairs ■ Springfield, NJ. • Hew Haven - PtItKelon 
Cambridge ■ (hicogo ■ Detroit ■ leverly Hills ■ Old Diehard at Skakie 


-.•.itjCriA-t; 



PRELUDE TO LEISURE . . . 
Sport Coat and Slacks, tailored 
by Kuppenheimer for the man 

who demands superiority in 
every detail. Yours in 
distinctive burnished tones, 
stripes or muted plaids 


COMING EVENTS 


Or/oher }f! to Or/ofjrr JJ 

All 

ir f'olnr U/erilfinn ■ Trlrrintan * V. firufC' frlillo 


FriiUiy, (Moher }f> 

HOieSE DACINO irollvre 

Arilc-n I><i»n»Sliiki-*. lriill<T!i »nd |i»wn«. anti 
ti-ynar-iildo, Wnnliiniiton, I'ii. 

HORSE SHOW 

AmcricAn Koynl. Katieiu r'iiy. Mu. Ihruuirh 


Saiiirilitii, Orlnhcr 17 

(>lyfnl>ir Wii-k !iy l'fi'*id*'nti«l prur. 
UitnHliiin 'ihriiuKti 0<'t. 124 . 

BASKETBALL i-thihitl»n ' 

All-Sl»r» v» Nrv.'_ V«rk Knirk*rlH>i'k* 

• I'l'nc-i'nnati ai liuelon. ’> p.m. .S'K<' . 
FOOTBALL c-nllc'lp’ 

■ .Armyut Dukf, p.m. MuIuaI'. 

Auhurn aI {iiKiritiA Terh. 

|t*wA at SN’ifti'onFin. 

J.sr at Ki-ntufky N . 

Nurlhwmlurn at Mirhiuan. 
w Viiff,' l>ami- At .MiVhijrAn Start’, 2:1.1 p.rti. 

■ SHl'-TV. AHC-radiu . 
iiklah’imA At MiKiiuuri 
I’urdui' at (lhi<> Stair-. 

SMI' at |{tr.. \ 

Ti-nni-MUH- ve. .Aluliama at UirmlnchAm. 

Ti'xua vn. ArkiinHA* at I.iltli- Kor-k. Ark. ’N i. 
Tuliini- at M lnAliwippi. 
rSC at WaahinKlcin. 

GOLF 

• AU-Slar <h>lf At-rim. I’lnyi-r v». (*a*iM-r. Indio, 
t'alif.. .1 ii.m. in i-arh lirr,!- ti.itit- AUC . 

Hoaion at Tunmio. 

York at Munln-al. 

HORSE RACING 

• Thr t'liAmtiajinr-, fl'KI.IIItO. Ai|Urdui'1, \ Y. 

■ cnS'Ti'. vrir'-nidto • 

HA«.lhiirn<- Culil <‘up. SlIMl.tltin, I Inivlliorno, 
III. 

Ariii-ii D’lwim Siaki-a, lruin-n» and pnet-m. and 
.‘t-yi-ar-uld*, IViiahinKiun. I'a. 

HORSE SHOW 

l’•■nll«vlvMniH N'atiiiniil, llarrixliurs. I'a. alw 
Ort. l!t 24 . 


Suniitiij, OrtvhvT IK 


AUTO RACING 

rSAt' His I’ar rhArii»i«. w-rii-K, l'h<a-iii». Afii-. 
I SAf t-'orinula t.ilin- ran-, WatWine (ili-n, N.Y. 


BASKETBALL pfll 

[)i'tri>ii at Minni-aixdlF. 2:ir, p.ni. N'HC 
FOOTBALL 

Halt imtin- a( ChioAso Hrara I’HS.TV, Mutual- 
radio • 

t'hiruKO t'ardinala al <‘l<-v<-land t'HS, SpuriF 
lata Ansol'-* v*- (Ini-n Hay aI .Mil»auki-<- 

ens .♦ 


• t'hilud«-lphia at Ni-» Y'ork it'HS TV and ra- 
■ din .• 

• I'liialmntK al Wiiahinsttin t'HS .* 

• Sar Kranrinro At IVlruil •l'H-'« ,* 


World ("hAml’Iunahlp (iult M-ru-a, SuurhAk ve. 
Nii-Iiufti-. Kurt Wurth. 4rft0 p.m. i.SUC , 

HOCKEY 

Huatun nl ('hiraKu. 

.Muntfi’al Al S'<-w York. 

TurttnIu at nt-lrull. 


MomUiij, OduheT 19 

BOATING 

Kiiwimmi-i- H<aH-A-<'Adt-t-ruiei-. Kiaaimmia-. Kla. 


Tucin{ii!i, Or/o/)(T 20 

MORSE RACING 

K’lUS'' l>raK"» lliirdli', tlii.lHH), .Aijui-duri, S.V. 

r)chi/itT 21 

BOATING 

laiki- Mi-ad ('u|i, unlimiti-d hydrue, lais Vi-sae, 
Sh'v. 

• I. ICudrisuiT'. ve. latsari, wi-lli-rs. In rd».. .Mi- 
Htiii Hiai-h. t-'la , III p m. AHC . 

HOCKEY 

Titruntuai .\r-w Vurk. 


Oclitlicr 22 

HOCKEY 

IluFKm Al t)i-ir»ii. 
Chic-asu at .Munlri-Al. 

• Hn' Jural Jialins 
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iNOtKER Ktr 
RCR SERVES rOU 
TKROUCH 
EUCtRONiCS 


The second most prized possession of Leonard Warren 


Away I'rnm rUe Mt-tvopoUtait Opera H«»iisc, R(.‘\ 
X'ietor's rt'anilitJn ai tit-t Leonard U'arren likes ro tin lii\ 
rela\ii\}i alu>aril TToubodor / /, the sea-gt>inp viEtiser that 
is his most |iri/e«l possession. 

Ashore, nuu h ol' his relaxinj* takes place in a liij; easv- 
eltair— in front of hi.s RCA V ictor L'olor I\ set. It's 
his secontl nu»st pri/cil posses.sion. 

Leonard W arren is one of many people in the arts 


\Nho enjoy Color TV at home. They view it with a 
pnifessitnial's eye— anil they like what they see. It's 
hard to pin down exactly what they like most. The 
interest color adds.^ Tes. And the excitement, the mood, 
the reality, the enjoN ineiu. Simply: Color TV makes a 
wotulerful, wonderful diH'erenee. 

See for yourself. See .1 Color TV demonstration 
at your Rt'.A \ ictor dealer’s. Prices as low as S195. 

® hcl\JV5ctqr @ 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


DOUBLE 
DELIGHT 
FOR TEXAS 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 

A big weekend in Dallas brought two sweet victories 
in 24 hours against invading out-of*staters 


T hey’d fought and they’d fit and 
they’d scratched and they’d bit 
like the proverbial Kilkenny cats 
nearly every year since 1900, and 
now, just 18 seconds before half time 
in the 54th game of the series, the 
football team of the University of 
Texas threatened the goal line of the 
University of Oklahoma as menacing- 
ly as a goal line can be threatened. 
Behind 7-12, Texas had moved the 
ball against time and a passionately 
unwilling Sooner team to within a 
few inches of the line. On opposite 
sides of the field of the Cotton Bowl 
at Dallas the old Oklahoma master, 
Bud Wilkinson, and his sometime 
pupil but enemy for the day, Darrell 
Royal, tensed for the critical play. 
Up in the stands 75,581 people were 
experiencing heart palpitations that 
would have made frightening electro- 
cardiograms. 


Rising high above the pack of fallen line- 
men, Jerry Tillery, Oklahoma’s right end. 
reaches to heaven in a valiant hut futile 
effort to block Quarterback Bobby Lack- 
ey’s extra-point attempt after the first 
Photograph by John G. Zimmerman 


It was a moment of moments in a 
Dallas football weekend that stood 
the town on its ear and shook it by 
the heels. Events marched toward it 
in fine dramatic order, with a South- 
ern Methodist-Missouri game as an 
appetite-sharpening curtain raiser 
Friday night before the smash finale 
on Saturday. As expected, Friday’s 
prelude focused on SMU’s quarter- 
back, Don Meredith: it was a one- 
man show and a good one. 

While Meredith was honing his aim 
in practice at Dallas last week, Dar- 
rell Royal was grooming his unde- 
feated, unscored-on Longhorns for the 
annual go-for-broke effort against 
Oklahoma in an atmosphere of ex- 
uberance and expectation on the 
campus at Austin, 200 miles south. 

A slender, not very tall man of 
35, with a cleft chin, bold blue eyes 
and ruddy cheeks. Royal trotted into 


Texas touchdown. The ball apparently hit 
Tillery’s hand and barely wobbled over 
the crossbar. Orange-shirted Longhorns 
went on to defeat Oklahoma 19-12 before 
75,581- fans in the Colton Bowl in Dallas. 


the dressing room after the Thursday 
workout, whipped through a shower, 
changed his clothes and slipped into 
the rear seat of a crowded car that 
would hustle him to the Texas-Baylor 
freshman game that night at Waco, 
90 miles away. He was a man in a 
hurry— was, is and always has been 
—and he fidgeted impatiently with 
his wristwatch on the long ride. 

High up in the Baylor stands, 
Royal squirmed and concentrated on 
his blue-chip freshmen, and when a 
boy named Pat Culpepper scampered 
like a jack rabbit for a nice gain, he 
recalled that Pat had led his high 
school team in pregame prayer. 

"He always prayed for the Lord to 
help them be good winners,” Royal 
said with satisfaction, "'rhat boy 
didn’t even think about losing.” 

Obviously Royal doesn’t want to 
think about losing, either; something 
in the way he said it gave the remark 
a depth of feeling that he apparently 
seldom displays in conversation. His 
dislike of emotional display is evi- 
dently deeply rooted in the struggles 
of his boyhood. Royal talks about 
those struggles without anger or self- 
pity, and the intent here certainly is 
not to paint a syrupy, Horatio Alger 
figure. But Royal did migrate with 
his family from the small town of 
Hollis, in the bleak southwest corner 
of Oklahoma, to California in the 
dust bowl days. He heard the sneering 
word "Okie” and did odd jobs and 
finally got fed up and hitchhiked 
back to live with his grandmother in 
Hollis. Among other things, he was 
able to play varsity high school foot- 
ball. They wanted to put him on the 
peewee team, he says, in California. 

In a delicious twist of fate, Royal 
became a tremendous quarterback 
for Bud Wilkinson at Oklahoma, 
just after World War II when the 
fabulous Wilkinson era was just be- 
ginning. A journeyman assistant after 
his playing days. Royal was tapped 
for his first head coaching job by 
continued 


COLOR OF THE WEEK: TEXAS MAKES ITS POINT 
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TEXAS DELIGHT roiitnnicil 

Kdmonton of the CanatUan Foolliall 
League and then had so-so sess;<His 
in two years as head coach at Mis- 
sissippi State and one at Washington. 

'Pexans foiully tell the story of how 
it rained in Austin for the first time 
in months on the day Royal signed 
his contract. And. in fact, the terrible 
'I'exas drought did eiul at the time 
when fate's best twist deli\ ered Royal 
to the greatest rivals of Bud Wilkin- 
son’s SootuTR. Inarched 'I'exas soil 
soaked up rain, and not long after- 
ward Longhorn football fans, who 
had had a terrible drought of their 
own in the mi<l-lft5bs. began wetting 
parched lips with victory toasts. 

In IftoT. R»)yars first Tt'Xas team 
won six games, lost four and tied one 
— surprisingly gootl in view of the 
previous year’s miserable 1 ?• record, 
(’ontinued improvement last sea.son 
brought seven victorie.s. including a 
ilay.zling 15 M tlecisioii over Royal's 
once beloved but now hostile Okla- 
homa. Royal began tin* 15i55i cam- 
paign as a man of achievement: 
with warm, widesjiread backing, a 
contract reportedly calling for $17,- 
.'jOO :i year ainl a team lilessed with 
more spee<! than a year ago, he coti- 
tinued to achieve with a vengeance. 
Nebraska fell -ii d, Maryland 2*) d 
and ('alifornia dd d. and there wa.s 


Texas rated Xo. 1 in the nation. 

Admittedly, these were not supe- 
rior opponents, but the Texas goal 
line had not been crossed and the 
orange victory lights that liathed the 
tall Tower, high above the n‘d-tile 
roofs of the handsome campus build- 
ings. looked as if they miglit shine 
on and on. 

The excitement of winning, which 
.seems to have a higher octane rating 
in Texas than anywhere else, was 
obvious in the looks and speech of 
deeji-dyed fans like Crockett Knglish, 
manager of the campus bookstore. 
Knglish i.s one of a number of Texans 
who have been heard to say that 
football is a way of life, not merely 
an earnest avocation. Darrell Royal 
fits excellently into this pattern. 

“Darrell brought the rain ami he 
brought the victories, and we're 
grateful,’’ Knglisli says. 

Last 'riuirsduy. after Royal re- 
turned from that freshinati game 
■ won by Texas i he took a .sleeping 
pill, hut even so lie awoke at 7 a.m. 
on Friday. M tnidmoriiing, seateil 
behind a cle.sk in his small, plain otlic'e 
in the fieldliou.se, he ga/.ed at an 
enormous pair of mounted horns — 
longhorn liorns— and shapc*d an an- 
swer to a question aliout his coach- 
ing technicjue. 

"I just try to do what comes nat- 
ural." he* said. “If it comes natural 


and I feel good about it. I just do it. 
f live from day to day. 1 don’t try 
to .set up an olijective for two years 
from now or anything like that. 

“Kxcept for teeliiiical football I sel- 
dom put any thought on what to say 
to the team before I get up and say 
it. There's an old saying that you 
can't kid a kid. I never have tried to 
fool any player and I don’t think I 
could. I wouldn’t dare do anything 
unless I felt it was natural.” 

Meaiiwliile in Dallas another 
Southwest Conference coach who fa- 
vors the natural approach, at least 
in one important respect — the utili- 
zation of Don .Merc'dith — was ready 
for Missouri. SMC Coacli Bill Meek 
says of Meredith, "lie’s the b«*st 
passer in the country as far as I’m 
conc*erm*d. If we’ve got a guy who 
can really tlirow that ball, we’ll 
tlirow.” 

Bc'forc* in the Cotton Bowl 

on Friday night, the 21-year-old, 
l!b')-pouml Mc-redith. a genuinely 
gifted athlete who can run and tackle 
collectively as well as pa.ss superbly, 
did what came naturally. He passc'd 
for two touchdown.s in S.MC’s 2:1 2 
victory and altogc-ther accountc*d for 
120 yards on 111 eonipletions in 11 
attc*mpts. He* fired tin* first scoring 
pass at close range, with a Mi.ssouri 
tackh-r hanging onto his waist, and 
against spirited rushc'S by the .Mis- 



souri linPiTien ck'inonstratpd l>is cele- 
brated coolness a^ain and again. Be- 
hind Meek’s spread formation he 
crui.sed back and forth, sliaking olT 
and faking olf tacklcrs as lie waited 
patiently for his receivers’ patterns 
to unfold. 

SMT's Friday night victory over 
Missouri put the state of Texas one 
up on the invaders, and Saturriay 
afternoon hordes of Longliorn and 
S<»(iner fans streamed into Dallas for 
the liattle of the Kilkenny cats to .see 
whether or not the I'niversity of Tex- 
as could give the state its second win 
of the weekeiul. A.s in the past, a 
large anti vticiferous part of that 
horn-honking, pennant-waving cav- 
alcade was bent on the modern et|uiv- 
alenl of getting a skinful and shtioting 
up tiu* town, tliough they no longer 
attempt to dismantle it. 

.\t the kiekotT the crowd sirntnereil 
in il.s tr'iditional liighly chargetl slate 
of mingled anticipation and appre- 
hension. \o neefi for them to worry 
if the players were up for the game: 
they always are. tin historical jirin- 
ciple. And right now, this year, Texas 
would defend its winning streak the 
best it knew how, or a little lietter. 
Oklahoma, for it.s part, consirlers it 
un-t)klahnman. and possibly illegal, 
to lose more than one game in the 
season — and llit* Sooners had already 





SPECTACLE 


Football at Eye Level 


A MAN with two tickets on the r>0-yar<i line for 
the big prame is a proud and envied individual. 
Me has the equivalent of two on the aisle, fourth 
row orchestra, for a musical smash like f^/yps//. Hut 
this fortunate man will never be able to get right out 
onto the field to hear the whack of thundering lines 
an<l see the swift backs as if they were in his living 
room or note with clarity how joy, anguish, deter- 
mination and surprise chase each other across the 
players’ faces as the triumphs and misfortunes of 
the game make their respective murks. Actually, he 
might not irant to be out on the field : referws have 
on occasion been blocked and trampled. Hut the 
camera loaded with color film can transport the spec- 
tator into the action with ab.solute safety, as it 
does on the following pages. We can almost reach 
out and touch the precise Pitt quarterback, Ivan 
Toncic iopposilp), as he hands off behind a strong 
line charge. We .see the fullback’s route opening up 
before him, note the open-mouthed concentration 
of the green-helmeted Michigan State defender and 
view the stand.s as an abstract canvas .splattered 
with blobs of color rather than a sea of distinct in- 
dividuals in which we are immersed. For a scene as 
disarranged as the one adjacent is ordered, turn the 
page: there a fumble has occupied a dozen minds. 


HAND-OFF 


Pitt Quarterback Ivan Toncic shoves the 
ball crisply but coolly to hard-driving back. 
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LOOSE BALL 


UCLA men dive for fumble as desperate Cal> 
ifornia player (blue helmet) stares helplessly. 




BLOCK 


Georgia Tech’s John Reed (68) takes out two Tennessee 
tacklers and springs Teammate Cal James for good gain. 



LIGHT, LUXURIOUS, WARM 
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“Orion" adds rich, lightweight comfort, easy washability 
to men's and boys' sportswear. See them at SEARS today! 


I'ilf liiiiii"' ol ’Oi'liiii "* iiiTtlir (ilirr in jiirkcl- iin-aii wcif'lit 

iin rrtlililc wartiilh: ol "I )rl»in' an- «-oiiilnrlal>lr and 

iti>; . . . ami j-ta\ ilia I \\a\ 1 I )rloii" .•«ldi-k> a rich a|)|ii'aranrr. la>tin" 
iH-alni-.v and wa^li 'n’ wear coin i-nicni-c. See llieni al Sh\KS loda)! 

Th« <lerh«t «hewfl o«e: Lell, •• i t cl» I.Bifi j o( - ' ,3‘ $5 »9,., slocU ol 7??-^ ’'0«l 

1 • • “O'*" ", '■fl I' 'I ' ' • . ■'Olliil' . ii - • . W0rn»d. W*8. Righl. Hircool with [»!• Ilftmg ol 

. . . tiacn o! 75'Jo "Of'f , i* " C*nM», -'Orion". vg. ..k",! ihcft of iOiri'. "Orion", 
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FLEET LUIS APARICIO, TAGGED OUT BV MAURY WILLS ON ATTEMPTED STEAL, FOUND OUT EARLY THAT WHITE SOX COULD NOT 


NEW SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


The World Series produced plenty of excitement in a fresh 
setting. The Dodgers won because they refused to crack 

by ROY TERRELL 


T mcKK WKRK SOMK who wi-nt away 
disappoinU*(l. No slartiiig pitch- 
er was al>lc to go all the way : the field- 
ing. on occasion, was shoddy: the 
home run. at times, appeared to have 
become obsolete. It was a World Se- 
ries without a Rahe Ruth or a Pepper 
Marlin or a lanv Burdette. 

In Chicago, some people fell lhal 
the White Sox had been intimidated 
by architecture, not beaten at base- 
ball. 'I'he J>os Angeles C’oliseum was 
a travesty and a farce, a fine place to 
run 1)0 yarils for a touchdown or a 
<|uarler mile for a gold medal i)Ut a 
totally inadequate setting in which 
to run :}0 feel to catch a fly ball. 

In Los Angeles there was only con- 
tempt for the American League. The 


National League, they said, had at 
least four ball clubs which could have 
won the Series. 'I'he White Sox, lout- 
e<I for their speed and defensive magic 
and tight pitching. pro\'ed to he in- 
ferior in all three: the fame<l miildlc 
turned out to be a muddle. 'I'lie one 
hitter on the ball clul) capable of 
mo\'ing the outfielders back was a 
National League castoff who had 
spent most of the season occupying 
an outsixed section of the Pittsburgh 
Pirate bench. As for the Coliseum, 
why all the excitement now? It has 
been a well-publicized house of hor- 
rors to the Dodgers for two years. 

Actually, especially for those who 
were there, it was a good Series, an 
exciting one, full of new sights and 


sounds and names and faces. The 
four middle games were close, decid- 
ed by a total margin of five runs. 
.•\nd the first an<l last, lopsided as they 
were, had something different: in one. 
the light-hitting Sox liashed the hall 
all over the park: in the other, the 
Dodgers, a threat to explode at the 
plate for five days, fmallj’ did. 

Neither team was sup|)osed to he 
great, 'i'he White Sox finished first 
in a weakened league, winning a pen 
iianl that in a Yankee off year went 
to the perennial runner-up almost l)y 
default. The Doilgers. inferior in mus- 
cle and over-all talent to both llie 
Braves and (Jianls, survived because 
of amazing confiflence and deiernii- 
halion and a s{iirit that refused to 
accept defeat. 'I’he White Sox formula 
for success, applying constant pres- 
sure on the other team until it cracked, 
didn't work again.st the Dodgers l)e- 
cau.se the Dodgers hail been living 
with pressure all year. In the end, it 
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was ilu* White Sox who (>pene<l up 
aiul Ix'^an to leak at the seams. 

There were a (ew surprises. Luis 
.\l>aricio failed to eonu* up will) a 
ctmple of ttrouiul l)alls no one ex[)e<‘t- 
ed Kim to miss. .Jim Landis failisl to 
run down several hniK drives, ttut the 
(’oliseum intleld was hump.v and tile 
White Sox oulfiehters \V(*ren't u.sed to 
llie ijlare of the sun houneiUK otT so 
many plat inum*l>h>nde ht‘ads. 

.\s for .)t)hn Koselioro and the way 
he stojiped White Sox base runners 
deatl, Hoselioro lias Keen throwinjj 
out National LeuKUe base runners 
with ttreai ^e^;uhl^ity all year. His 
arm is (juiek and vt-r.v .slronj; ami 
sometimes it is extremely aceiirate. 
too. .\nd the la>s .Angeles jiilehers. 
velieti it comes to hohlin^; runners on 
base, are amonn the best. 

Otherwise, the Series ran accord* 
ini; to form. The While Sox like to 
run, Iml only Landis and .\paricio 
have exceptional speed; it was not 
.so surprusini; tlien that llie DotlKcrs 
were Letter on tlie liases, man for 
man. Neal. (lilliam, .Moon. Wills, 
nemeler, Hodges and llosehoro can 

CiiiitniHril 
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STAR Of THE SHOW wus Lurry Sherry \xeroud frnm IrfI', who wi 
I Wo oihtTs. Here he relieves Johnny I’odres to cut olT While So.s 


riilly in fmul Kume. 


WORLD SERIES rxn/LlKCl/ 

all run, ami run they di<l, sli-alintj, 
taking' tin* extra liase. advancing on 
foul pops and short Ilies. forcing the 
W'liite Sox into hurried tlirows and 
errors atield. Xeither fate nor acci- 
ileiu decreed that Dodger pinch hit- 
ters would pniduce while While Sox 
pinch hitlers failed: Waiter Alston 
made better moves than Al Lopez 
liecause he liad a far better liench. 
I )n the one hand there were Carl Furil- 
lo, Duke Snider, Chuck Essegiati. Kip 
Repulski and lion Fairly, on tlie oth- 
er only Earl 'rorg«*soii and Billy (lood- 
man. .Jim MrAnany ami Norm (’ash. 

Larry Sli»*rry ami .Maury Wills 
wi-re not horn the day the World Se- 
rie.s began. Long before the season 
ended. Alston was <lescribing the 
brash, conlideiit rookie reliever as 
the best pitcher on his staff. And 
Wills, with his <juickneK.s and that 
exceptional arm, turned the Dodger 
infield into a thing of beauty the day 
h<‘ joineil it. lie does not deserve to 


be culled better tlian .\paricio after 
only two months, but Wills i.s from 
the same mold, and for the six days 
that counted he looked like the best. 

.\ellie F'ox means a lot to the 
Wliite Sox and he played well. But 
when compared with ('harlle Neal, 
Fox has to come out second l)est. 
Neal lia.s innresjieed, more range and 
vastly more power; he hit 41 home 
runs in two seasons and he hit a cou- 
ple of big ones in the Series itself. 

Drysdale, Craig ami i’odres were 
not as impre-ssive as the Wliite Sox 
pitchers, but W\'mi and Sliaw and 
Donovan didn’t have Sherry to bail 
them out. The role of llie relief pitch- 
er in baseball becomes more impor- 
tant e\ery year: with a good one you 
can win a pennant; with a great one, 
as Sherry seems destined to lie, you 
can go even further than that. 

It was a Series that left some in- 
delible impre.ssions. The magnificent 
catcli by LamlLs on (lillium's line 
drive into right center in the third 
game. The perfect play by the Dodg- 


ers in the eighth inning of the second 
game, a play which went with the 
(juickness of sound from Al Smith’s 
bat to Comi-skey Park's left-field wall 
to Wally Moon’s glove to Maury 
Wills to .John Roseboro, who waited 
patiently at home plate for Sherm 
Lollar to arrive so that he might be 
tagged out. 

There was Aparicio, thrown out 
stealing, and Aparicio, thrown out 
trying to stretch his single into .two 
bases. And, of course, there was Apa- 
ricio reaching frantically for the ball 
lilt by Furillo which hopped over his 
glove. • 

There WHS Ted Kluszewski, stand- 
ing motionles.s at home plate in the 
first game, walcliing his high ffy bull 
ririft toward tlie right-field .slaml.s, 
waiting until it dropped in for a 
home run before he even bothered to 
run. Klu making a diving. hu«'khaiid 
stab of a line drive just out.side first 
base, falling and rolling and coming 
up with the liall. Klu and the great 
depres.sion he left in the eartli wlien 
lie had to .slirle into second ba.s«-. 

There was tlie utieatiny way in 
which Norm barker handled lialls 
off the Colis<-um screen. There was 
Chuck E.s.segiati with his two pinch 
liome runs, ami the time, in the .sev- 
enth inning of the last game, when 
L<»llar finally llirew a Dodger ba.se 
runner out. 

There was tlie lirilliatu color and 
almost unbelievable noise from the 
vast crowds which parked the Coli- 
seum three straight days; there was 
the inciingruous .vet wonderful sound 
of the oUl I’niversity of Southern 
California football sell, a trumpi-t 
peal puncluateii by a small city of 
people roaring “Cbargel” Tliere was 
tile dark, gloomy look to Coniiskey 
Park when the rain clouds gathered, 
and the discordant overlapping of a 
handful of bands which pruwleil the 
stands playing into the customers’ 
ears anti the lime that one of them 
slopjied to serenade Casey Stengel 
with Tin- Sidru-iilk.^ of Sew York. 

But niixst of all, there wjls Larry 
Sherry, a minor leaguer at the start 
of this year, a hero at its end. There 
was Slierr.v, liouiiring hajipily from 
the bullpen into tlie touglu'St of sit- 
uatioihs; Sherry, grabliing the ball 
from Alston as if it belonged to him; 
Slierry, throwing his slider and fa.st 
ball and curve with remarkable pre- 
cision pa-st the Wliite Sox llitlers 
time and time again. 

It was a good World Series. But 
the World Serii*s always is. 


END 



BUNDLED UP FOR KOREAN FIGHTING. INGO GETS HELP FROM HIS CORNER. FILM DIRECTOR HALL BARTLETT 


INGO FIGHTS IN HOLLYWOOD 


T mk MA('HrNK-(;rNM-;R is a big. good-looking Sw«‘de 
farm ki<l from Minni'sola. Up dot*sn’t talk much, 
and that'.s good casting, for the gunner is Ingemar .lo- 
han.«Lson and iie didn't get lliat accent on the shore.s of 
Lake Minnetonka. 

'I'he champ i-ame to HollywTiod la.st week off a tri- 
umphant singing engagement on the Dinah Shore show 
to figiit as a marine i Ingo was in the Swedish navy) in 
Columbia’.s Korean war film All Ihf Yoinig Men, star- 


ring Alan I.,adi’i and Sidney 1‘oitier. The verdict; “Tlie 
kid’s obviously short on techniiiue, but he's intelligent, 
sensitive and malleable enough to be a pretty fair actor." 

Beside.s working at the gym and mastering Los An- 
geles' infernal traliic in a rented car, Ingo engaged in 
verbal sparring with a fellow Thespian. Archie Mttore 
iSl, Dct. 12'. .lablied Ingo; “You look i)rptty good for 
a man who was lighting before 1 was born." Coun- 
tered Arch: "No, no, lad — only since you were 2." 




1,1. 1 STKATKI* 
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TWAS SAINT CRESPIN’S DAY 


J UST AS the World Series crowns 
the American baseball summer, 
so the French horse race known as 
the I’rix de I’Arc de Triomphe crowns 
Europe’ssummer of racing. Last week 
the :i8th running of the glittering 
Arc drew a crowd of 80,000 to chest- 
nut-shaded Longchamp, and the way 
to say it simply is to say that they 
got a horse race for their time, money 
and devotion. 

In the starting field, supported for 
the usual variety of reasons— form, 
bloodlines, even simple patriotism — 
were 2.5 Thoroughbred entries from 


France, Britain. Italy and Sweden. 
Off they went around the graceful 
oval and into the homestretch and, 
lo, a pair of long shots led all the rest. 
Xose to nose they came down to the 
wire, I'rince Aly Khan’s English-bred 
Saint Crespin and Hotelman Francois 
Dupre’s French-bred Midnight Sun. 

A letting out and a drawing in of 
80,000 breaths, a wait for the photo- 
finish picture and then the signal: 
dead heat. But Saint Crespin's jock- 
ey, Australian George Moore, now 
addresses the stewards with a strong 
complaint: a bump by Midnight Sun. 


The film patrol upholds Saint Crespin. 

Prince Aly Khan, who was too busy 
representing Pakistan at the U.X. lo 
get to Paris for the race, becomes the 
absentee winner of a $97,000 purse. 
And Prince Aly becomes entitled to 
reflect on those kingly lines from Hen- 
ry V, on St. Crispin's day, 141.'), at 
Agincourt: "And gentlemen in Eng- 
land now a-bed shall think them- 
selves accurs'd they were not here.” 

COUNTING wMAT's LEFT. Emp.st Hem- 
ingway "lost on the big race like every- 
one else,” a.s IS-io-l long shot prevailed. 
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MOTHER'S BIG BAD MONSTERS 


I F an occasional mother frets about 
football, it is not the fear of bro- 
ken bones that plagues her: it is the 
awful possibility of meeting her son 
face to face in the public prints and 
not recognizing him. America’s colle- 
giate footballers arc, almost without 


exception, fine-looking young men. 
Yet each week— -presumably in the 
hope of scaring the opposition away 
even before the game begins— college 
press-agentry presents them to the 
public in a series of hideous grimaces 
well calculated to send even Count 


Dracula screaming off in search of 
another Bloody Mary made with real 
blood. To reassure football mothers, 
we herewith present four young ath- 
letes from the U.S. Naval .\cademy 
—as they appeared in the press last 
week and a.s they look in real life. 





old-style Kentucky Bourbon 


always siiioothcr Ix'oause it’s slow-clistillcd 


^■'Ill'll finci u .smoothness and cliai’ucter in Karly Times that makes your choice richly 
rewardinjf. It's the extra care ami attention of slo\v-(listilIiiift...the patient willing- 
ness to take twice us long... that gives Karly Times its full, gratifying flavor. 
Making whisky this old-style way costs more, but we think you’ll agree it’s worth it. 


EarlyTimes 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 



SOX^ID FOR *00 


ANNOUNOINO THE NEW REYMOUTH 

('hrysler engineerinK intro- 
duces a new kind of Plymouth 
that marks a major break- 
ihroujjh in car desiirn; Dura- 
(^uiet I’nibody, a new way 
lo build a car. This one-piece 
welded '■(•ore'’ makes the IbbO 
I'lymouLh the (luielest and 
least complicated car in the 
low-price class. Many parts 
that work loose, rattle and 
need fixing in ordinary cars 
are eliminated. This solid 
Plymouth is roomier as w(‘]l us 
stronger. It uses less gas. And 
rides more comfortably than 
any other car in its price cla.ss. 

BUIX-T A ne:w sox..ix> way to 

OIYE YOU SOUID S ATISF’ACTIOBJ 



The new solid Plymouth is a young, 
exciting car with ten full years of 
Chrysler Corporation research and 
engineering behind it. 

You will find it more carefully and 
precisely made than any other car in 
its class. Body and undcrsills arc a 
solid steel unit, rigid and strong. This 
makes for an unusually quiet ride, a 
remarkably easy ride, and fewer main- 
tenance cares. One drive will show 
how different it is. 

A NEW -INCLINED” 6. 

You’ll like the new gas savings of 
the 30-D Economy Six. It makes 
the car ride better, too, because the 
center of gravity is lower; nml it js 
easier to service and adjust. Or try 
the optional new SonoRamic Com- 
mando V-8. which generates its own 
supercharged effect for top perform- 
ance. Three other engine choices. 
New. practical features at low ex- 
tra cost include Sa/e-T-Matic vac- 
uum door locks, rectangular Aero 
Steering Wheel and RCA “45" 
Automatic Record Player. 

Try this new kind of Plymouth! 
A Chrysler-en^ineered producf 
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WONDERFUL WORLD eontinued 

ROYAL SWINGS 
BY GOLFING KINGS 

T he hand that wields a scepter may also wallop a 
mashie, the world learned the other day, when two 
monarchs stepped out on golf courses in Swe<len and 
Scotland. Sweden’s Gustav VI, 77, delighted onlookers 
at ceretnonie.s opening a new government-built course 
at Stockholm by trying out a few holes himself. His 
putting was fine, but he'd need a crownful of strokes to 
beat Belgium’s young 129) King Baudouin, whose hand- 
icap is 3. Baudouin himself was teamed last week 
with England's Ryder Cup captain Dai Rees in a pro- 
amateur tournament at Gleneagles. Scotland— a part- 
nership Scots gleefully dubbed “The King and Dai.’’ 
The Belgian King gave his team a regal eagle by hit- 
ting a 285-yard tee shot two feet from the hole, but an 
unawed pair of Devonshire golfers beat the King and 
his partner 2 and 1. Said Baudouin: “What a pity.” 


KINGLY BELL TOLL SIGNALS CLEAR GREEN ON SCOTTISH COURSE 




WONDERFUL WORLD 

eonlinnni 


CENTURY GERMAN CASTLE IN STUTTGART 


GO GET YOUR OWN PORSCHE 


"As long as you can get into a Porsche and out of it 
you are still young,” Stuttgart’s lord mayor told 165 
traveling Americana on the lawn of Wurttemberg’s 
Schloss Solitude (abore). Most of. his listeners were 
Porsche fans already, and they had crossed the seas for 
two good reasons: 1) to junket with fellow meml)ers of 
the Porsche Club of America and 2) to bring home a new 
car at a bargain rate. Their presence was also a tribute to 


West German enterprise in the briskly competitive fields 
of sports cars and foreign travel. 

By ordering new cars in the U.S., taking delivery in 
Germany and driving them around a bit , Porsche poij^ted 
out, owners could have cars delivered home a.s "used,” 
with a saving in import duties. What Porsche did not 
stress was that junketing through the Rhineland would 
wipe out the saving, but nobody seemed to mind a bit. 

l‘hotoyrai)hii Hilmiir I'obel 
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THE SOLITUDE OF SOLITUDE CASTLE IS RUPTURED 


AMERICANS ARRIVING AT THE INSTIGATION OF THE AMERICAN PORSCHE CLUB 


KARIN NOLAN RIDES IN RSK SPYDER WITH ACE DRIVER COUNT 


MYSTERY OF WHEEL ALIGNMENT IS EXPLAINED AT PLANT 




EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



was forcefully retired 69 72 by the 
British Open champion, Gary Flayer. 

Jimmy Demaret mastered the cere- 
monies of the upset in his easygoing, 
gregarious fashion, handing Sam 
SI. 000 for losing and Flayer $2,000 
for winning, along with that all- 
important invitation to come back 
this week to test himself against a 
new opponent, Billy Casper. AU-Slnr 
Golf, which filmed most of its matches 
some months ago, is still paying $500 
for eagles and $10,000 for a hole in 
one. and has added a one-minute in- 
struction session to make its seden- 
tary watchers fee) that their viewing 
time has improved their game. 

But what you may not know is that 
cameras have also been grinding in 
recent weeks for a new challenger on 
the TV golf scene— NBC’s W'orhl 
ChiimpwHHhip Golf. Starting this 
Sunday from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m., with 
Bob Crosby ( 8 handicap ) at the mike, 
U’orW Charnpionnhip will give watch- 
ers a further round of master golf 
each weekend. 

■■We’ll be a lot different from The 
Other Show,” a spokesman for NBC’s 
new'comer says. “The Other Show is 
medal play (total strokes], but ours is 
match play [holes won). 

‘■We’ve got top courses— Febble 
Beach. Oak Hill, Colonial Country 
Club. The Other Show’s courses, 
well . . . 

■‘Our winner gets a total of $37,- 
500, with $25,000 of that being won 
in the final match of the tournament. 
That match is the biggest payoff in 
golf today. Prize money totals $171,- 
000 for the 32 golfers appearing in 
the series. 

‘‘We’re using helicopters to film 
fairways, are including a TV tip of 
the week and will pay $12,500 for a 
hole in one.” (More than The Other 
Show, but he didn’t say so. > 

H'orld Championship Golf has also 
received backing from the Profes- 
sional Golf Association in return for 


Seemg Double 

TT’ih.st off, a rhinoceros won an elec- 

tion in Brazil. Then, almost equal- 
ly improbably, Los Angeles became 
the baseball capital of the world, and 
finally, a.s the biggest shock of all these 
hectic days, Sam Snead lost a tele- 
vised golf match. 

The future of Los Angeles and the 
rhinoceros (a write-in candidate) are 
now left to your conjecture, but Sam 


Snead, it can be reported, is going to 
appear on a new golf program. 

The teleshow where Sam found he 
could make money more easily than 
printing it himself in the back of his 
pro shop is All-Star Golf, which start- 
ed its third year la.st Saturday on 
ABC from 5 to 6 p.m. 

Snead, channeling his energy, so to 
speak, had won 13 straight matches 
and a potful of cash on last year’s 
.4l/-S/<ir series. But last Saturday he 


“Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining bright; 
the band is playing somewhere and somewhere hearts arc light.’’ 
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James Boswell drank here |[White Horse, of course| 


Jami Alexander Pope, and Sir Walter Scott are among the literary 

ghosts who haunt Edinburgh’s famous White Horse Inn. The authors saw cyc- 
to eve on one thing- White Horse, of course-the greatest Scotch in history' 

100% Scotch whiskies. White Horse is still tnsde from the of White Horse is individoilly numbered and registered 
original two>centuries-old recipe. Its shimmering golden at the distillery. Docs not such grandeur prompt you. too. 
color promises true Scotch flavor tempered by Highland to woo the muse? White Horse, 
smoothness. And. to assure you of perfcctioo, every bottle the Greatest Scotch in History. 




10Cf% SCOTCH WHISKIES. Bl£NOED.,86.8 PROOF. SOIE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO.. INC.. N.Y. C, 
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WITH THE WINNING SOFTNESS 


OF COURTAULDS’ FIBER 


F nn A i»A>niN(. Ki I I’.ri ; ra< v tdliir' in Hkumwoou “.wfaltTs of fviTy-way-'i.ii|iiTior ('ntn \i.. ('.oiirlaiihU' rro^'.-linkfil lilit-r. 

No ntliiT man-mailo filn-r j:i%rs a sweater snrli a rloinilike soflnes'^. lire<-/\ rotnfort. elepant air. I’lii' al>ility lo wasli-and-wear 
wiilioiil fi]//.in^ or elinpinp. In Hi<KNTWmit> «weal(Ts of Cor\ ai. and Orion*. lively or ronscr\alive l olor*-. l.onn sleeve cardigan, 
alioiil S'J- 1 - 011^1 sleeve pullover. al)OiH $ 8 . AUo uvailahle in sleeveless pullover. a!)oiU S.i. aiiil sleevel»-ss 
eurili(|;an. about $ 7 . .\t stores every where. Courlaulds (.Mabama) Inc., 600 Fiftli .-\\emie. New A ork 20 . .N. Y. 

COURTAULDS' quality-giving fiber 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


its contributing to a yet-to-be-estab- 
lished players’ pension fund. 

And wlio should turn out to be the 
biggest name in the new N'BC show? 
Why Sam Snead, of course, fresh from 
The Other Show. It seems that most 
players signed exclusive contracts 
with one program or the other, but 
not Sam, who’s as canny with the 
green stuff as on it. 

Special to Misnissippi 

rnuB WAV the Associated Press 
•I- slanted the story, the 49-21 lick- 
ing the New York Giants took from the 
Philadelphia Eagles early last week 
was complete and ignominious. But 
readers of the Clarksdale (Miss.) 
Prc.**?* Rt'giitler (circ. 5,000) got a more 
warmly tolerant account under the 
byline of a pretty young woman 
named Perian Conerly. 

"Statistically,” she told Mississip- 
pi fans, and truly enough, "it was 
a very close game{!).” 

Clarksdale readers take Perian Con- 
erly's word for it. After all, she is the 
wife of Clarksdale’s Charlie Conerly, 
Giant quarterback. And in Clarks- 
dale, which considers the New York 
team as its own, Perian is the most- 
read. most-appreciated sportswriter 
in the business. 

To answer recurring home town 
questions about the Giants, about 
Charlie and about the big-city life of 
a small-town girl, Perian (a southern 
contraction of Perry from one side 
of her family, Ann from the other) 
began her “Backseat Quarterback” 
column three years ago. With a sprin- 
kling of news and chatter among the 
statistics and game summaries, she 
writes one each week of the pro- 
fessional football season, sells it to 
the Prt-Hit Rt'gi^hr and the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger ("I’m mildly 
syndicated”). 

Like any good reporter, Perian 
sticks close to the subject she knows 
best, tries to work her husband of 10 
years into each column. "What a 
muddy mess,” she exclaimed after 
a Giants-Steelers game last year. 
"Charlie’s uniform got awfully dirty 
—in the vicinity of the left knee, that 
is. (The only time he got into the 
game was to hold for extra points.)” 


More favorably to Charlie, her sec- 
ond column this year {juoted Giant 
Coach Jim Lee Howell to the effect 
that New York’s 23-21 w’in over Los 
Angeles was Conerly’s best game 
since turning pro. h)ven more favor- 
ably, the column for last week omit- 
ted reference to a Conerly fumble 
that set up an Eagle score. “After all, 
he’s my editor and checks over every- 
thing before I send it down to Missis- 
sippi,” says Perian in magnolia-soft 
accents. “Why look for trouble?” 

.As editors go. Quarterback Coner- 
ly is not the worst. He sometimes mas- 
sages Columnist Conerly’s neck and 
shoulders while she hunches over her 
typewriter. He does not. however, 



have much to offer in the way of 
ideas. “What he won’t tell me about 
himself, which is plenty,” says Peri- 
an. "I have to find out by watching 
him play, digging and talking to the 
other players.” ’Fo tap her sources, 
Perian, a member of the Kootball 
Writers Association of America, 
roams through New York’s Con- 
course Plaza Hotel, where 15 Giant 
families live, gets some of her best 
material from Kyle Rote and Don 
Heinrich. "I also depend a lot on the 
wives,” says Perian. “That's where 
you really get the inside poop.” 

Aside from football, Perian bright- 
ens her column with social notes 
(“We were sitting in Toots Shor’s 
when Frank Sinatra came in”), thea- 


ter reviews (The Music Man left her 
“a trifle disappointed”), and idle 
chitchat ("After the boys left for 
Philly the wives and children who 
live in the hotel gathered in my room 
for the annual get-ac(juainted party 
—affectionately called the snake-pit 
hour”). 

“There are two audiences I’m aim- 
ing at,” says Columnist Conerly. 
“One is the football fans— like the 
high school principal’s wife and the 
librarian— who think Charlie and 
the Giants are the greate.st things 
around. The other is the people who 
don’t believe life in New York is all 
the fun it’s cracked up to be. I want 
to show Clarksdale it’s right about 
the Giants and wrong about New 
York.” 

Philadelphia Story 

F our-score rovvisc. mbs met in 
Philadelphia last week to pay trib- 
ute to John Kelly, onetime bricklay- 
er. unsuccessful candidate for mayor 
I Democratic), father of Grace Kelly 
and the greatest oarsman of them all. 
It was the ."SOth anniversary of Kelly’s 
start in competitive rowing, and the 
Philadelphia Bulletin remarked in a 
genial way that just about the only 
notable oarsman not on hand was the 
coxswain of Noah’s ark. 

Otherwise, everybody was there: 
10 former national champion single- 
scullers, an entire championship eight 
of 192.'), a Philadelphia eight that won 
the world championship in Belgium 
in 1930, such oldtimers as Harry De- 
Baecke, who rowed for the United 
States in the Paris Olympics of 1900, 
such youngsters as the members of 

ronliiiiifd 


They Said It 

MRS. CHRISTOPHER CHATAWAV, OH Ifie currcut fliness of her sith-four- 
minute miler hushaml who just finished Hr Haiti's parliamenlaru elections i,61S 
rotes ahead of his Lahorite opponent: "He's disgustingly out of condition." 

OEVEREUX c. JOSEPHS, chairman of the President's Committee on Kduca- 
lion Beyond the High School, on Ike need for lehotesome recreation: "Our work 
week has shrunk in a half century from 52 lo 40 hours. These 12 hours are not 
required for the necessities. Leisure, recreation, vacuity or mischief ran fill them. 
W'c mtisf feurn (o Jill (he (I'me lifernlly in<in«/<ic(H red in owr /aelorfes.” 
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thp victorious American eight from 
the 15)55 Pan American games, includ- 
ing John B. Kelly Jr. Rain was falling 
as they stompe<l into the dining room 
at the suburban Bala (lolf Club — big, 
broad-shouldered individuals who ex- 
uded an air of well-l)eing a.s in gentle 
foghorn voices they expressed satis- 
faction at being present. 

What was remarkable about them, 
however, was not the span of rowing 
history they covered l)ut the fact that 
they all somehow gave the impression 
of being about the same age. Kelly 
himself, a tall, slender man who at 70 
appears to be at least 45. started row- 
ing seriously when he joined the Ves- 
per Boat Club at 20; until he was 65 
he was on the river every day that it 
wasn’t frozen. Called upon to .say a 
few words. Kelly suggested that there 
was a direct relationship between the 
sport of rowing and the general friend- 
liness and well-being of the veterans 
present, and that it might be a mat- 
ter of temperament and spirit as well 
as of muscles. “We leave our feuds on 
the river,” he said. 

The only disappointment in Kelly’s 
own spectacular career was that he 
di{l not win the biggest singles event 
of his time, the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley in 1920: he was not allowed 
to compete. The legend became fixed 
in rowing folklore that Kelly had been 
barred because, as a former bricklay- 
er, he had worked with his hands. It 
was true that Henley then had a rule 
on its books ilong since expunged' 
that no one who had ever worked for 
wages could compete. If anybody was 
ever entitled to feel rancor it was 
Kelly in 1920. “I was just disappoint- 
ed.” he .said. “I knew I was right that 
spring, and I thought I could win it.” 

In the 1920 Olympics, a month or 
so after the Diamond Sculls, he beat 
Jack Beresford Jr., who had won at 
Henley. He also rowed in the doubles 
that year, the only time in Olympic 
history that anyone rowed in both 
events and won both. One reason that 
Kelly’s feat awed his fellow oarsmen 
was that the races were run in heats, 
and the heats were so close together 
that after rowing and winning his 
heal in the singles it was time to start 
one in the doubles. In Kelly family 
history the Henley controversy was 


magnificently laid to rest when, in 
1947 and 1949, Jack Kelly Jr. went 
over and won the Diamond Sculls as 
emphatically as Jack Sr. might have 
won them in 1920. 

Last week the British authorities, 
combing through the archives for the 
Kelly anniversary, came up with a 
belated explanation for Kelly’s bar- 
ring. It wasn't because he worked 
with his hands. In 1905 a Ve.sper crew 
became involved in a conflict with 
Britain's I^eander Club over British 
definitions of amateurism, and a rul- 
ing went into the Henley books that 
members of \'esper were just not ama- 
teurs, old boys. Kelly had been auto- 
matically refused entrance for that 
reason, and no particular slight to 
Irish bricklayers intended. From Lon- 
don came the word: Kellys all wel- 
come on our river nowadays. 

Phantoms and Ghosts 

I N the excitement surrounding the 
unveiling of Detroit’s economy car 
lines these past weeks it wouldn’t 
have been hard to overlook a note 
concerning quite an opposite auto- 
motive move. That genteel English 
firm Rolls-Royce Ltd. is coming out 
with a new model that, at two inches 
under 20 feet, is longer, mure power- 
ful and more expensive than ever. 

To be known as the Phantom V, 
this new .supersedan will sell for 



Fowling Piece 


He raiseil his trusty gun. What luck! 
The mallard was a.s good a.s p]ucke<l. 
His aim was true, but then (he duck 
Duckeil. 

— Ethel Jacobson 


roughly $24,000, provided you don’t 
want such extras as an espresso cof- 
feemaker or hot running water. 

The thought that a RolKs-Royce 
has grown to be longer even than, 
well, say a Cadillac, may disturb tra- 
ditionalists who have come to revere 
an automobile company so conserva- 
tive it hasn’t changetl its railiator 
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grille design in 55 years. Now, as re- 
as.surance that a Roils is a Rolls is a 
Rolls, comes another item. 

This concerns the Danish Veteran 
Car Club, which not so long ago got 
a tip from a coachman’.s son that a 
car had been walled up in Beldringe 
Castle on Zealand Island for years. 
The club remembered that the old 
Baron Raben-I>«n'etzau, the castle 
owner, once owned a Rolls-Royce 
which disappeared 30 years ago. 

Would the present baron let the 
club look around the castle grounds? 
Of course, said Johan Otto Baron 
Raben-Levetzau. The search led 
finally to an old carriage house, long 
since remodeled as a granary. There 
a brick wall seemed to seal off a dead 
space behind it. Hammer a hole, said 
the baron. 'I'hrougb the wall they 
went; and there, inside, was a mag- 
nificent 1911 Rolls-Royce Silver 
Ghost, its tires rotted, leather seats 
hard as stone, but metal work and 
engine flawless. At first crank the 
motor turned over, and in short order 
the reconditioned Silver Ghost 'cost 
in 1911 $16,000 or so, length one inch 
under 18 feet) was on the road, with 
the baron enthusiastically behind 
the wheel. 

A man who thought he had no 
Intercast in automobiles, the baron, 
at 52, has joined the car club. “Very 
badly bitten,” he says now. 


Wait Till Next Year 

W HEN Mickey Thompson was a 
teen-ager in El Monte, California 
he somehow missed out on the com- 
mon idol worship of his generation 
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“.Vo, I dou'l mean in t'fiijif! / nunn /<‘/V hong him!” 


for Joe DiMaggio: his mind was too 
full of the doings of Kngiand’s John 
Col)h as Cohl> l)roke autonmhile 
speed record after speed record on 
Utah's Bonneville salt flats. When 
Cobh’s twin-engined spwia! set a 
land record of mph in 19-17, 

Mickey 'rhompson promised himself 
that he would boat that rword some 
day. Early last week, in a home-built, 
four-engined special of his own called 
('hallvnijt'r /, JO-year-old Mickey 
made Bonneville smoke with his 
speed. John Cobb’s record still eiuil- 
efl him. but if ever a man was en- 
titled to tell the world “wait till next 
year" it wa.s .Mickey 'Phompson. 

His ('holU nrjcr is a sky-blue guided 
missile of a car, designed on the ex- 
(luisitely logical principle that if one 
engine drives a vehicle 100 mph. four 
engines will drive it 400 mph. Chal- 
lenger won’t get out of low gear until 
210 mph. needs a parachute to slow 
it down and an oxygen supply for the 
driver to keep him from being gassed 
in the tiny cockt)it where he lies near- 
ly horizontal, rather like Mme. Uwa- 
mier on her chaise longue. The oar’s 
four P<intiac engines sit in pairs at 
the front of the JO-inch-high hood. 
The forward engines, with transmis- 
sions facing the front, are linked to 
the front axle by two differtmtial 
gears, while the rear engines power 
the rear wheels through a drive .shaft. 

Behind this ma.ss of exploding en- 
ergy, fueled with nitro and alcohol, 
is the driver, Mickey, working four 
clutches through a .single operating 
arm and hoping he can keep the alu- 
minum craft from taking off like an 
airplane. 

After tuneup runs that included an 
American mile record of dSO.o in Au- 
gust. .Mickey was ready for a40(»-mph 
attempt on the salt flats by late Sep- 
tember, but oddly enough the salt 
flats weren’t ready for Mickey. Rain 
in the arid area liad made them 
treacherou-sly rough and soft. Days 
pa&sed while official timers wailed at 
$1,400 a day — an expet -hat, like 
many otliers, was covert d h/ a ga.so- 
line company and engine-making 
sponsors. 

With more bad weather coming, 
Mickey decided to risk a record at- 
tempt. On a morning run he aver- 


aged mph running both ways 

through the measured course and 
breaking land speed records for 16 
asaorte<l distances. Then, as he thun- 
dered towanl the measured mile once 
again that afternoon, his oxygen hose 
fell loose from his ma.sk. He trunl to 
hold the catutpy open for a gulp of 
air, failed, aiul had lo fight com- 
bustion fumes until “I coukln’t read 
the markers along the straightaway. 
That was the signal. ‘Boy, you’ve 
got to pop that chute,’ I said lo 
myself, and that’s all I remember.” 

Thompson was unconscious before 
he could hit the brake, but the para- 
chute brought the car to a long rob- 
ing halt. Hi.s pit crew pulled him from 
the fume-filled cockpit and revived 
him with oxygen. 

At 10:J0 that night, his brush witli 


death forgotten, Thompson stood on 
the lonely salt flats and cursed the 
gentle rain that .spelle<i the end of 
time trials for this year. He ordered 
Challenger trucked home to Los An- 
geles and headed hack himself lo liis 
job as a newspaper pressman and to 
more tinkering in his garage. 

Challenger, still never run at full 
throttle, will be back next Septem- 
ber, and arounti the 1960 trials there 
may develop one of the most exciting 
contests of the year. For Thompson 
is not going to he alone on the flats 
this time. 

England’s Donald Campbell, who 
holds the world's water speed record, 
has a turbojet racer a-huilding. He 
is after John Col)l>’s ret’onl too. And 
he has promised to be on the flats 
September 4. end 
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RACING 

FOR 

SAFETY 

At Lime Rock, Connecticut the sports car road 
track has an ulterior purpose— to serve as a 
laboratory and testing ground for better highways 


S OMKTniNt; bi^ is happt'ninn. in a 
small, heginninK way, in th«' love- 
ly old C«»nnecticut town called Lime 
Rock. There, in the magnificently 
wooded southern heights of the Berk- 
shire Hills, Ibii mile.s from 'I'imes 
Siiuare, lies a I'j-mile road-racing 
circuit. In just three years of opera- 
tion it has won an admirable reputa- 
tion as a site for sports car racing- 
but there is much more to Lime Rock 
than racing alone. 

'I’he course was laid out not only 
with the idea of providing maximum 
racing inlere.st and driver and specta- 
tor safety, but also with these broad- 
er aims: that some day the lessons 
taught by the racing cars in their 
swift rounds might yield valuable re- 
turns in highway safety: that some 
day the course would be a center 
for driver training— ordinary, aver- 
age man, woman and high school kid 
driver training: and that this new 
way of training people to handle and 
un<lerstan<l their automobiles might 
spread countrywide. 

Ibuler the direction of a notable 
American road-racing driver, John 
Fitch, and with the cooperation of 
the famou.s Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory, members of whose staff in 
one form or another have been study- 
ing problems of transportation safety 
for nearly two decades, Lime Rock is 
beginning to fulfill these ambitions. 

Under the guidance of P'itch, one of 
the handful of American drivers who 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


has exceile<l in big league postwar 
road racing in Kurope ibis trophies 
include an especially noteworthy one 
earned for winning the grand touring 
division in Italy’s exhausting thou- 
sand-mile Mille Miglia in lh.5.5i. Lime 
Rock has been abuzz with activity. 
From the outset the track has of- 
fered a rewarding challenge to ama- 
teur sport.s car drivers, who have com- 
peted there in a regular series of 
SCr.\-spon.sored national and region- 
al events. But Fitch also paved the 
way for professional road racing by 
organizing the first such event in Sep- 
lemlxT of last year, a development 
that culminated in the history-mak- 
ing victory of Indianapolis Winner 
Rodger Ward, whose miilget racer de- 
feated a strong field of road-racing 
machines. Previously, he had intro- 
duced a novel Little Le Mans event 
bringing European economy aiu| gran 
InriKini) cars together in endurance 
contests. The automotive testing pro- 
gram he developed recently induced 
Chevrolet to bring its new rear-en- 
gined Corvair to Lime Rock for an 
exhaustive workout, and has, in the 
past, included tryouts made by a con- 
.sumer organization for it.s reports as 
well as tests of new braking sys- 
tems. The Lime Rock race-training 
program also accommodates driving 
schools in which novice drivers of rac- 
ing clubs practice en masse under the 
surveillance of their experienced club 
officials. 



RINGED 8V ROLLING HILLS, LIME ROCK 


Like all responsible racing men, 
Fitch wants the sport to be as safe as 
it can he. .\lthough he believes that 
road racing has a creditable safety 
record in the U.S., he also feels that 
this record can lie greatly improved. 
And since the heart of the racing safe- 
ty effort lies, us he sees it. in develop- 
ing nonlethal crash barriers and put- 
ting these and escape routes for the 
racing cars where they are needed, he 
believes that Lime Rock may well be 
the laboratory from which will emerge 
the solutions to some of the pressing 
problem.s of conventional highways. 

"In this day of marvelous elec- 
tronic computers and earth satel- 
lites,” Filch says, "it is shocking to 
realize that almost nothing is posi- 
tively known about the dynamic be- 
havior of road vehicles. The first to 
admit it are the engineers now design- 
ing our new federal highway system. 
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"In racing, as on the highways, 
three factors are involved in any con- 
sideration of safety: the cars, the 
drivers and the roads. At present, as 
much as we might want them, we 
cannot hope for further important 
advances in safety through refine- 
me<it of cars or through closer regu- 
lation of drivers. In racing, for in- 
stance, attempts have been made to 
reduce hazards by regulating engine 
sizes and other technical means— 
they were famous failures. Paradoxi- 
cally, as engine size — and weight — di- 
minishes, lap speeds steadily increase. 
As for the human element, there are 
many difficulties in seeking a solu- 
tion. Nobody can foretell a driver’s 
reaction to an emergency until he 
is confronted with one. There are 
many poor drivers, as we all know. 
And even experts make mistakes. 

“The real point is that the result 


of a mistake should not necessarily 
mean a disaster. To my way of think- 
ing, only the third factor, the road 
system itself, gives hope of real ac- 
complishment. The big problem is 
to bring a vehicle that has left the 
road to rest at a rate of deceleration 
within human tolerances. Asecondary 
but related object is to prevent the 
vehicle from overturning. 

THE VALUE OF RACING 

"If you break down the problem 
this way the search for a solution is 
not overwhelming. However, the 
routine engineering solution of mov- 
ing mass versus static restraints — 
speed versus brakes, for instance, or 
roadside barriers— will normally pro- 
duce an answer that ignores the 
dynamics involved. That is why an 
analysis of the tumultuous action of 
the race course is so valuable. Here 


we must accommodate cars of differ- 
ent weights, mass distributions and 
speeds striking barriers at all kinds of 
different angles— either in a straight- 
forward way or spinning— and we 
must also lake into account such un- 
predictable elements as flat tires or 
damaged suspension systems.” 

In essence. Fitch’s foremost con- 
cern is to spare the motorist that 
severe and often fatal shock of ab- 
rupt deceleration if he plunges off the 
road— at a deceptive curve, say, or 
where a dangerous obstacle, like a 
bridge abutment, is in the way. At 
his urging, the Vehicle Dynamics De- 
partment of the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory (developers of the widely 
publicized safety car) embarked upon 
—and have since completed— a pre- 
liminary study of Lime Rock. 

William F. Milliken Jr., director 

C(mlinw«d 


LIME ROCK rn>ili>i»i-l 

of the department, deserihes it; 
“The subject of hiRlivvay safety has 
yet to he attacked upon a broad and 
.scientific front utilizing all available 
experimental methods and analytical 
teclmiiiues. ’I'he ultimate engineering 
objwtive is the aliility to predict, via 
a mathematical-computer model, the 
motion behavior of a pre.scribed traf- 
fic configuration. 'I’he road-racing 
circuit offers tJ> the field i)f highway 
research a liil of controlled reality. 
It is to be hoped that its potential as 
a tool for highway research will be 
fully e.xpluited.” 

The Cornell study included con- 
siderable measuring and calculating 
lacourate enougli, by the way. to pre- 
dict correctly the record lap time by 
a racing can and a limited amount of 
barrier testing. 'I’his last had mostly 
to do with the value iit the traditional 
hay bale as a crasii harrier. “It was 
found,” .says Fitch, ‘‘to be practically 
worthle.ss.” But the study also pro- 
jiH-ted further lines of investigation: 

■■'ro begin with.” Fitch explains, 
“a few simple experiments slmuld be 
made to fletermine the practicality 
and retarding value of the surface of 
escape areas. Every road should have 
an escape area — shoulders, center 


From Jo i/eiirn o/ accidnil-fne Itiijltmuj 
(irivimj and ll i/carn on the rare track, 
John Fitch hait culled llirttc r«/c.< for 
nafchi and unrriral: 

FIRST AND FOREMOST: Alwu.vs Oper- 
ate within tile limit.s of controllabili- 
ty <tf your car. For example: 

ON CURVES: III judgiiig .vour speed 
around a curve, always leave a mar- 
gin which will permit you to tighten 
your turn. You may have to do so if 
an oncoming car has .swung out onto 
your side of the road: and tightening 
your turn if you are going too fa.sl 
may bring on a slide. 

IN SLIDES: If you Start a slide, don't 
panic. -V sliding car can still be con- 
trolled with proper use of wheel, 
lirake and throttle. Don’t be afraid 
to use tlie wheel dra.stically. .Steer 
into the slide, hack off the throttle, 
don't use tlie brakes until the car 
has straightened out. 

IN REVERSE: A liHrcl slidc mH.v leave 
you going backward. ThLs change.s 
your steering: the front wheels try to 
(•a.ster and, of course, you are steering 


strips, etc. These .surface.s .should logi- 
cally be grass, loose gravel, sand or 
shallow water. Such information is 
not availalile now despite the ex- 
istence of many safety organizations, 
some of them in possession of sub- 
stantial grants. 

“From what little we know, shal- 
low pools would seem to be the best 
solution, but tlie cost probably would 
be prohibitive. Sand is the most 
promising alternative, but we lack 
the engineering data to tell us just 
liow it should be used for best results. 

“Tlie development of crash bar- 
riers is an even more difficult matter. 
There are. however, two general 
type.s: the ‘deffection barrier,' forex- 
ample the guard rail; and the ‘decel- 
eration barrier,’ designed to absorb 
the full shock of a vehicle hitting it 
at the perpendicular. 

“Consider the arresting gear used on 
aircraft <'arriers. I’he controlled area 
is small and well defined, the aircraft 
are specially equipped, they approach 
from one angle only and. of course, no 
expense has been spared in tlie devel- 
opment of suitable arresting systems. 
W'e must attempt tt) accomplish a 
similar result in a much larger and 
more difficult area with simple con- 
struction and cheap materials. 

“Hay liales are woefully inade- 


from the l>ack now rather than the 
front. Try backing up fast uiver 25 
ni[>h) in some safe spot to acquaint 
yourself with the swerving phenome- 
non of a car in this situation. 

CHANCINQ ROAD SURFACES: A) Wa>'S 

feel out a wet or otlierwise slippery 
road by a cautious slab tir two at the 
brake to see if the wheels slide readily. 
Remember, too. that a patched mac- 
adam road is more slippery than a 
newly paved or concrete one, and 
gravel. san<l an<l cobblestones more 
treacherous still. 

CMANGINQ road WIDTHS: Cut .VOUT 

speed if the road or lane narrows. 
Any decrease in width decreases your 
margin of maneuver. 

CHEROENer STOFS: F 1 C k U tl C til P t .V 

stretch of road and try some “patuc 
slops.” Slam on the brakes and note 
at what point the wheels lock, and 
whether front or back whwls lock 
first. 'Pry tliLs in a straight line, then 
in a slight sweri'c. Rc prepared to 
release the brake ((Uickly in the slide 
to regain stwring control. Learn to 


quate to this purptxse. Their density 
is too great and their center of grav- 
ity is too low. They are notorious for 
‘tripping’ and pitching racing cars 
into vicious gyrations.” 

A SCIENTIFIC HAY BALE 

“It seems reasonable to assume 
that, for racing purposes at least, a 
‘scientific hay bale’ can be built— a 
large, low-density penetration barrier 
which would absorb the speed of a 
runaway car while being penetrated 
by it. 'I’he center of gravity would 
be higher than the car’s to prevent 
climbing and overturning. Perhaps 
straw and broken cornstalks mixed 
with a tar hinder would provide the 
desired characteristics. No one really 
knows: this is a problem for the phys- 
icist and the chemist. 

‘‘I.aeking tlie kind of scientific data 
we really need, we have drawn upon 
the be.<?t expert opinion available to 
us in devising safety measures at 
Lime Rock. 'I’hey include a conven- 
tional paved escape road at the end 
of the homestretch J.scc map] atwl 
an escape area outside Big Bend. A 
sand bank and a guard rail protect 
the timer’s stand at the approach to 
the e.s.se.s. 'I’lic esses ha\ e wide escape 
area.s, and a sand hank borders tlie 
zigzag to tlie climbing turn. Here a 


control the car in an emergency stop; 
it can mean the difference belwwn a 
sure crash and a liad scare. 

GOING OFF THE ROAD: Dull’t bc 

afraid to run off the road; in fart, 
think in terms of doing so in an emer- 
gency. Watch for places where you 
can "hit the ditcli” safely in a pinch. 
'I’here is almost alway.s some place left 
to go if you retain control, at least 
enough to turn a full head-on colli- 
sion into a less disastrous side,swipe. 

KEEP TOUR DISTANCE: X e V C T (TOWd 

another car, from behind or in any 
other way. In traffic, always keep a 
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ADVICE FROM THE COCKPIT 
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high bank on the outside is essentially 
a deceleration barrier— one that has 
seen much use. Guard rails, upended 
hay bales and escape areas are pro- 
vided where needed along the rest of 
the course. 

‘‘Having spent 11 years in racing, 
I have arrived at certain basic coti- 
victions about race courses in general 
—some popularly held and some so 
obscure that they are hardly dis- 
cussed. First, spectator areas must be 
inviolate. Very substantial physical 
barriers should always lie between the 
spectators and the competing cars, 
since the cars might leave the road at 
any point on a circuit. No immovable 
obstacle, sucli as a tree, should lie in 
the pos.sible escape routes of the cars. 
Blind curves are an invitation to ac- 
cidents. They should never be a part 
of courses meant to be used by week- 
end drivers of average ability. Also, 
the pits shouUl alwaj’s be at points 
beyond the influence of curves. 

“These are elementary considera- 
tions. They should be reinforced as 
soon as possible by the long-overdue 
data that can come only from the 
engineers. 

“Road racing will never be com- 
pletely safe for the competitors, any 
more than such potentially danger- 

riinlinued 


loophole for escape. If the car ahead 
stops suddenly the room you have 
to turn out is your margin of .safety. 
Hoard it; don’t be provoked into giv- 
ing up an inch of it. 

IF YOU CANT STOP: III U SeTlOUS 

emergency, like brake failure, slow 
the car by bumping guard rails, atone 
walls, small trees or hedges; or put it 
in the ditch if there is one. On a city 
street you can nudge vt against parke<l 
ears. Eventually you will stop, with 
scratched paint anti dented fenders 
and perhaps some bruises, but alive. 
DON'T OVERI.OAD: Evcrj’ caT is built 
to carry a certain maximum load. Be- 
yond it, springs and .shock absorbers 
are overstrained and the car becomes 
unstable. A heavily loaded car will 
change its eharacteristics; be pre- 
pared for this. If you want to carry a 
heavy load, add 25' ^ to your tire 
pressures. 

PRACTICE FOR SAFETVl If pOSSible, 

try out your car in some large open 
space like an empty parking lot. You 
will learn that it is not only fun to 
know how to control your car; it also 
adds greatly to your peace of mind. 





Oeme tie Meiithe 


There’s no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or a 
a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 


ARROW LiQUEURS CORP.. DETROIT 7. MICH. ... 60 PROOF 


This motorcar has never known an equal. It is born of a half century of rest- 
less probing, of successive triumphs. It is shaped to dimensions of thinking far 
beyond the rigid reduplication of second-hand ideas, of stamp-press concepts. 
It is machined to win the admiration of engineers-and motorists-the world 
over. Its standard is excellence. Its viewpoint is the future. Its name is LANCIA. 



U. S. DISTRIBUTOR HOFFMAN MOTOR CAR CO.. INC. 

HEW YORK. 443 PARK AVENUE. BEVERLY HILLS. CALIFORNIA. 9130 WILSHIRE BLVO. 

SEE YOUR LANCIA DEALER. Eight Touring and Sports Models Available: 4 Or. Sedans, 
2 and 4 Seater Coupe, 4 Seater Convertible-Exclusive V4 and V6 Engines. 

From $2S92 to $6485, suggested price, P.O.E. 
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AVhat eveiTone biiyins' a coat 
this tall sJiould know 

NF.W liRI rlSH DISCOVF RV ill textiles is IKIW ai iiilalilc to 
you. It is Ganncx-tlic first cloth ever suurantecd to remain 
oi'iT/tTproof, 'UV.T//vrpr()(jf and li’/Wproof. 

Iksidcs beinii functional, Cianncx is made up in fashionably styled 
coats for men and women by Rodex, world-famous British maker 
of fiitc coats for over a half-century. 

Gannex is two cloths 

Cianncx cloth is actually a combination of two materials jmed to- 
gether. One of the materials is a tough, waterproof synthetic fibre— 
the other, new wool. Phis makes (lanncx 
u-arerproof on the outside tv hile preventing 
“sweating” or condensatient on the inside 
like rubber and plastics. 

It is permanently weatherproof 
Cianncx holds a thin layer of “still” air channels between its two 
materials. And “still” air is the most efficient in- 






sulator. "Sou can go through extreme clianges 
in climate witli practical!)’ no change in body 
temperature. This greatly reduces chances oj 
catchnig a cold or a chill. And because its insu- 
lating barrier of air is weightless, Cianncx re- 
licvc.s vou of the ucight and bulk of heavier 
clothing. 

Completely windproof, too 

AMnd, not temperature, has by far the greater influence on your 
discomfort. With no wind blowing, it is possible to work in comfort 
stripped to the waist at — 4(ri Fahrenheit. .At 
the same temperature, but \\ ith a wind of only 
2 m.p.h., exposed flesh freezes. Cianncx doth is 
completely ivindproof. 'Phis has been proved b)- cxtcivsive wind tunnel 
tests as well os the sct’crc cold and wind conditions in the .Antarctic. 


Durable, easily cleaned 

Gannex cloth is so made that it is incredibly durable. It will not 
crease or pull out of shape. Nor will it “bag” when worn contin- 
uously. It repels stains and can be scrubbed clean with water and 
soap or a detergent. It dries quickly. .And because it is so liglitwcight, 
vou’ll find you can wear it in mild spring weather as well as the 
most bitter cold. 

Where your family can buy Gannex Coats 

Better stores all over America are now stocking the new Rodex c<»ats of 
Gannex cloth. Prices start from $69.95 for women— $89.50 for men. If you 
would like to kn<iw the n.inics of the stores nearest ) <»u, u rite to O. 
Peake, N<)rth American distribut«)rs for koiuix coats, 452 Fifth .Avenue, 
\e« Y<irk,N.Y. 

GANNEX® BY 

MADE IN ENGLAND 


LIME ROCK fonlinutil 

ous sports a.s football and skiing. 
There is not a shadow of a doubt, 
however, that it can be appreciably 
safer than it is today. If the lessons of 
the race course are given close and 
effective scientific study, every mo- 
tori.st, as well as every racing driver, 
will greatly benefit.” 

Breaking new ground in individual 
driver training as well as safety exper- 
imentation, Fitch ha.s recently begun 
a unique program of personal ad- 
vanced instruction. It has many mer- 
its, but uppermost is the fact that 
the student is forced to react to a 
variety of emergency situations. Con- 
fronted with similar emergencies in 
highway driving, he would he far bet- 
ter equipped to solve his difficulties 
and save the situation— and his skin 
—than the average motorist. 

The problems in the way of realiz- 
ing this kind of training on a mass 
basis are of course considerable— like 
having first-rate golf pros available 
to all golfers for concentrated lessons, 
and on a much larger scale. The cost 
alone would be a considerable obsta- 
cle. At Lime Rook the fee for one two- 
hour session i.sS 50 if the student pro- 
vides the car, $75 if Lime Rock pro- 
vides it. But, as noted above, the Lime 
Rock program Isa beginning, and one 
worthy of study. 

QUITE AN EVE OPENER 

Students who have taken the Fitch 
t raining course so far - 81 to date, in- 
cluding many professional and mili- 
tary men— have generally found it 
to be quite an eye opener. They have 
gotten a big kick out of it, too. as 
did this writer when he ventured out 
on the course with'Titch the other 
day in a perky Alfa Romeo \'eloce 
sedan to take the lesson. 

The Alfa, a 110 -mph sports tour- 
ing car, is sure-footed and kind to 
those of small technique— a category 
that includes the writer— yet worthy 
of a master driver's touch. With hel- 
mets adjusted, seat belts fastened 
and Fitch calling signals from the 
passenger’s seat, wc first went swoop- 
ing around a triangular area at the 
end of the homestretch, faster and 
fa.ster on the sandy pavement until 
the car would break traction and 
slide. The problem was to "lose” it, 
as one might by misjudging the speed 
at which a slick highway curve could 
be safely taken, and then to regain 
control in time to avert a crash. 
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CHANGES SLIDES BY ITSELF! 


New Kodak Cavalcade Projector, only *124^° 


Now yon can own a new. lower cosl mo<!el of the 
famous S159.S(1 Kodak Claxalcade Projector. It 
ha.s ilie same automatic action— you turn it on, 
it does the rest. But this one's only SI 24. .SO. 

^’ou put on hie. hrieht shows — up to 40 slides 
in a row — with no work at all ! Your C'avalcadc 
chanees slides quietly, dependably, automatically 
— at the time intervals you choose. You reverse, 
repeat, edit at will. 


by warm air. 'N'otir .s!id<‘s are safe . , . each in it.s 
own steel euard fur smooth, jam-free showines. 

.■\nd each slide is projected 500-watis-l)ri?ht 
throimh the l>rilliant / 3.5 lens. 

.Se<* fheneiv Kodak Cavalcade Projector, .MckIcI 
520, tieinonstrated at your Kodak dealer’s. .-\t 
only S124..50, it's a superl) value. .-Vs little as SI 2.50 
down at many dealers. Model 510 with nmnjte- 
control cord, and / 2.8 lens for extra brilliance, 
SI 59.50. 

/Vuri »n Im. uttluii 7ci. tnd err takjftl !• ch»»tt wrur. 


Your pictures stay sharp on the screen — no 
refocusing— l>ecause ever>' slide is preconditioned 


See Kodak's “The Ed Sullivan Show” and “The Adventures of and Harriet” 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. Kodak 





Luxuriously warm, yet light— and 
machine -washable (thanks to AcrilanM^ 
—these Troy Robes supply 

FOUR WAYS 
TO ENJOY 
THE GREAT 
(but cold) 
OUTDOORS 


1 

F-RESH AIR H£ND? Let him K.^cjp top OO-/'.. 
You’re beau t ifully warni m your iLisciuus nev\ 
Troy Robe. (Th!?l smart c“.rry o.-- on your lap 
zips opeii. lies fiat co;iv;trts wl:- nrr-dea 
a soft seat') 

2 

CHEERING I'HOUGHT: Win or loso. you li draw ravir.- 
in this g!-:noic)us Troy Robe. Being lOO '. virgir. 
Acrilaip its buttery soft. you ir; lav:3!'i warmtr- 
without a bit of h.,ii... weight, 

3 

■ : OuTv Thr-if- pi.inty uf wani, -...lui!.)!: 

m tl gay plaid robe. And pr.-.i=;e bf Acu ' i it 
i'lie-wi, W'“" Ut :-!:onkagf: 

worries (dry ■ 1- to- Rf . -Is ' -• stair. 
And moths <::!d mildew i.-. 

4 

WHERE THERE'S A SLEIGH ... there i Tr-«y Rcbt 
like this to enfold you in old-fa»nionec charm, 
fringe mid nil! fake a u»)k m !; ...l.ng store, 
see the gc-’g'-nu- rangr of traditional Srrjttis'- 
plaids. Giving or getting, tfiey're grand gifts. 

For prices and stores nearest you. see opposite page.- 


’ Mb’! I'ld thf Challpna**." Salufdsv ruaM?, N8C-TV rAlwork, ^ 


*Rcfiis;ered (ridtmark ol Tn< Ch«milr*nd Corporation acrylic fibc'- 

ACRILAN 

Chemstrand maK;-. only the i ber, America’s f -est mu ; po the res- 
ACKYLIC FIBKR.-Ucfaiur, Ala. • CHKMSTRAND* NYLON IVn.a.,,1.. KU 
nsornd by The Chemstrartd Corporation. Check your local paper - 


LIME ROCK eoHlihUtfl 

In this way the student quickly 
learns his car’s habits in one of the 
most common emergencies, and is 
prepared to cope with the situation. 

Next we went backward through a 
slalom course marked out by traffic 
pylons on a irackside stretch of de- 
vious gravel, reaffirming that a car's 
handling is vastly different in reverse 
than in forward motion. Then we 
threaded the pylons going forward, 
rounded the last one and retraced the 
path, striving for a light and accu- 
rate steering touch at the highest 
speed possible to attain without 
brushing the pylons. New York taxi 
drivers do this kind of thing on Park 
Avenue in the rush hour with great 
zest, and they would undoubtedly 
receive high marks at Lime Rock for 
verve, if not for common sense. In a 
slalom course on the homestretch, 
with the pylons staggered, the pace 
was faster and the going a bit trick- 
ier. Oft repeated, these slalom rounds 
stimulated concentration and sharp- 
ened the driver’s awareness of the 
precise location of the car at speed in 
relation to adjacent objects. 

HEEL AND TOC 

Instruction in the heel-and-toe 
method of downshifting provoked 
some fumbling. It is a technique used 
by all good road-racing drivers, sav- 
ing gear wear and keeping engine 
revolutions up in cornering, and it is 
well worth mastering by anyone 
whose car has a manual shift, but it 
must become an automatic combina- 
tion of foot-and-hand motions for 
effectiveness. Inexperience and too 
much thinking about it tied the writ- 
er in knots. 

We went on and on and on, the 
situations becoming more challeng- 
ing: bringing the car to a stop from 
50 mph while veering to avoid a sim- 
ulated wall or highway obstruction: 
putting previous instructions to test 
in combination with others at vari- 
ous parts of the race course; finally 
driving the complete 1 ' j-mile circuit 
at speed after observing some flaw- 
le.ss and wonderfully coordinated 
driving by Instructor Fitch. If this 
student was perhaps not yet ready 
to show .Stirling Moss a thing or two, 
he wa.s at least for the first time really 
conscious of his capacities, as well as 
his limitations, as a driver — some- 
thing which far too few official driv- 
ing tests that put new motorists on 
the road reveal today. end 



TItOY ItOltlilS of ACRILAN* 

”. . . so nice to have around you”* 

Colorful plaids of luxurious lOOfo Virgin Acrilan in carrying 
case that doubles as a cushion. $9.98 to $14.98 without 
carrying case. $11.98 to $20,98 including carrying case, 
shown on opposite page. At these and other fine stores. 




ARKANSAS 

CAIIFORNIA 


INDIANA 

IOWA 


«NTUCKY 

lOUISIANA 

MAINE 


Mississipri 

MISSOURI 


NSW JtRSEY Summil, Igsgao* & Good 


Svffolo, n>* Wm. Httigtnr Co, 
kuHolo, rA« KloMiooi Co. 
Dvnhlrli, Sidooy't Inc. 

HorttdoU, Polfr CKoi'tr 


Son Diogo, Tho U 
Son Diego, Wotti 
Son Diego, Wfiifr 
SdMo torbots, T 


Oepl. Store 
I Co. 

n Oepl. Sloro 


Whlnlor, M/tn Dop' Sforo 

Oonvor, Cono-Oewni 

BrIdgopOft, Howland Ory Goodi Co, 


MASSACHusms 


JecklOnvMIe, CoAon Sro< , lot. 
Jockionvllle, FvrcApeH'i Inc. 
Jediionvine, TAo Ivggogo SAop In 


CAlcogo, Tho f 
CAIcege, Marti 
Cbitego. Von I 


vlllo, Sfoworf Dry Goodi Co. 
Orleoni, Ropp Tn/nk Sloro 


redoriA, JoAn D. Hondriek 
imton, Jordon MortA Co, 
«ilon, Wolpolo Broi. 


Redkoitor, rAo tUrfy Sloroi Inc. 
RocAotfor, McCurdy A Compony 
RocKoitor, Sibloy, (mdtay B Curr Co. 
ScAonoctody, RIcAordion fvggogo Co, 


Uftco, Rord'SAMdon B Co. 

Ufko, Clllco Sporting Goodr Co, 
UHco. J. f. WoUi t Son Co. 
Yonkeri, JoHn Wonomokor 
NORTH CAROIINA Athovnio. Ivoy'i Inc. 

Chorioflo, J. I luoy B Co. 
Goldtboro. Bolk.ryler Co 
Greoniboro, Tho Atoyor'i Co. 
Wlfoton.SoUm, ArtcAor Co. 
WimtoA.Solom, floceck'Slrowd Co. 
| 0 , Monion’i luggogo 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 


OKIAHOMA 

PENNSriVANIA 


RHODE ISIANO 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


Akron, Af. O’Noil Co. 

Combrldgo, Ooyii B Co. 

Cindnnoll, BortkAordt'i 
Clovolond, TAo Higboo Co. 
Clouelond, liUy RockeH Trunk Co. 
Clovolond, TAo Atey Conpony 

lima, rMTluggego SAop 
Tolodo, Iron Dry Goodi Co. 
Oklahoma City, John A. Broun Co. 
Tulto, Norton'i luggogo 


Erro, Erio Dry Goodi Co. 

JoAnitowrt, TAo Suonk Hordwon 
lancailor, Shonk Irot 
loncocter. Watt B Shond 
PhiodolpAla, JoAn Wonomekor 
Pitttbvrgh. Jotoph Homo Co. 
Plittbvrgh, Xoufmonn't 
Rrdgovroy, RoymorNfi 
Wynnowood, John Wonomekor 
Providonco, TAo Outlot Co. 
SieuK Pollt, TAo lootAor SAop 
JoAnton CPy. Ooi 


Ho. Cel' 


uiHn, t A 
.uitin. Yon 


Seerbi 


rn Co. 

ougA B Sent 


Sp^X* <i. Vo'rli*‘’B*Wo««,''l/ 

Worcoilor, DertAoim B AAcKey C 
Worcoiler, 1. A. HoHIngi Co 
Dolrell, Creuloy. MWnor Co. 

FlinI, George W Hubbard Herd' 
Crond Ropidt, Horpolihoimor C< 
Grand Ropidi. Paul Slekeica B 
Grand Rop'idi, Wurcburg Co. 
Ml. Clemem, JoAn PrroAi Merc I 
Soglnau, Irebermonn Trunk Co. 
Oululh, Tri-Sle 


VERMONT 
VIRGINIA .... 


tloruo Trunk Co. 

Soil Laka City, SAaprro Trovaf Goodi 
Sugar Houte, XoitA O'Srion Inc. 
MonIpoKtf, Tho VormoM Ctouieodt Slor* 
Cherleltotvlllo. J. D. B J. S. TWaMn 
ChorfoltotvKo. C. H. WilUami. Inc. 


Netcho 
Cope I 
Si. louli, Stie, Boor B 


ri Dry Coedi Co 
Cole B Co. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. lecktr’i looNior Goodi Sion 
Jvhui Gorfinekol B Co- 
rho HocAl Co. 


oy. Peh-lew'i Inc. 
ay, H. C Prorrgo Ca. 
. Hrfli Oopt. Sloro 


TROY BIANKET MILLS, Troy, New 


Hampshire— rounded 1965 
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PRO FOOTBALL j Tex, Maiilc 

Vince brings green 
days to Green Bay 


Under the analytical eye of 
Vince Lombardi, the Packers 
head for better times 


V iNCK Lombardi started out to be 
a lawyer. He had ail the talent 
needed: a cold, analytical mind and a 
streak of sentiment which, in mo- 
ments of stre.'s, brought tears to his 
lii)uid brown Italian eyes, lie was, too, 
a brilliant student. When he finished 
at Fordharn Vniversity, he coache<l 
St. Cecelia High School in N'ew Jer- 
sey in order to earn enough money to 
pay for his e.Kpenses at law school. 

The talents which fitted him so 
well fora career as an attorney pro\‘ed 
ecjually fitting for a head coach. 
Lombardi analyzed offenses and de- 
fenses and, coldly and impersonally, 
judged the capabilities of the young- 
sters at St. Cecelia. His half-time ex- 
hortations were so sincere and deeply 
felt that now and then they moved 
Lombardi himself to tears. This com- 
bination of .steely football acumen 
and arrant sentimentali.sm worked so 
well with the St. Cecelia boys that 
Lombardi's teams won Jfi games in a 
row. In the meantime, \’inceac(juired 
a law degree, hut he never used it. He 
had become so thoroughly infected 
with the madness which infects all 
football coaches that he stowed his 
law degree in a dres.ser drawer and 
went on to coach the freshman team 
at Fordharn, where he had been a 
member of the famous seven blocks 
of granite. 

That was in 1917. He moved to 
West I'oint in 1949, installing an ef- 
fective T attack for the Cadets. In 
19-'>4 he came to the New York Cianls 
to operate the attack of that team 
and, after last season, he moved into 
the difficult and <lemanding job of 
head coach of the Green Bay Packers. 
The Packers are unitiue in major 


sports in the United States. Green 
Bay is a small town, not far from 
Milwaukee. The town is closer to its 
pro football team than any other city 
in the league. Quite a few of the citi- 
zens of Green Bay own slock in the 
Packers. It'.s as if a town like. say. 
Little Rock, .\rkansas, owiufd a fran- 
chise in the .Vmerican League. PN’ery- 
one in Green Bay goes to every home 
game. Kveryone feels perfectly free 
to secoml-guess t he Green Bay coach. 
The Grwn Bay owners listen care- 
fully to what their neighbors have to 
say, too, because the defection of only 


X-RAYOPLAST WEEK'S GAMES 




Yds. 

Yds, 

Pass 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Packers vs. 

21 

284 

94 

6 14 

49efs 

20 

122 

150 

8 23 

Rams vs. 

28 

245 

175 

12 17 

Bears 

21 

21 

285 

14 29 

Coifs vs. 

31 

164 

257 

13 26 

Lions 

24 

IW 

115 

10 30 

Giants vs. 

10 

156 

94 

9 17 

Browns 

6 

139 

204 

18 37 

Eagles vs. 

28 

109 

172 

13 28 

Steelers 

24 

66 

203 

18 35 

Redskins vs. 

23 

168 

136 

8 15 

Cards 

14 

104 

194 

20 32 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 

EA&TERN CONFERENCE 


Washington 

Won 

2 

Lost Tied 

1 0 

Pci. 

.667 

New York 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

Philadelphia 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

Cleveland 

1 

2 

0 

,333 

Chicago Cardinals 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Pittsburgh 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

WESTERN 

Green Bay 

CONFERENCE 

3 0 0 

1.000 

Baltimore 

2 

1 

0 

.667 

San Francisco 

2 

I 

0 

.667 

Chicago Bears 

1 

2 

0 

,333 

Los Angeles 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

Detroit 

0 

3 

0 

.000 
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a very sma'l percentage of fans can 
mean the difference between red and 
black ink on the club's balance sheet. 

This civic enthusiasm aivd partici- 
pation was a fine thing for creating 
excitement for the team but an im- 
possible condition under which to 
cr>ach. 'I’he first thing Lombardi did 
was to make it unmistakably clear 
that he ran the football team, on and 
off the field, and that his decisions 
were irrevocable and, beyond that, 
not open to (|uestion. After the miser- 
able season which had preceded his 
employment, the Green Bay citizenry 
accepted this ultimatum in good spir- 
it and have had no cause to regret 
their acceptance since. Lombardi, 
consulliTjg no one but Lombardi, 
traded freely during the off season. 
Expected to finish last a bit more 
respectably than the team did in 
19.58, he now leads the very tough 
Western Conference. 

“My first problem was one of or- 
ganization." he said the other day. 
“On and off the field. Then I wanle<l 
to strengthen our defense, and I 
worked liard at it. We got three play- 
ers in trade.s with Cleveland which 
made the <lifference — or a good deal 
of it: Henry Jordan at tackle. Bill 
Quinlan at eml and Bobby Freeman 
in the defensive secondary. They're 
e.xperienced, tough pla^er.s. and 
there's no substitute for experience on 
defense. When I got Emien Tunnell 
from the Giants it toi»k a lot of the 
coaching load off my back. 'I’unnell 
has played defense in this league for 
11 years, and he know.s tbe.s>-stem I 
use and he has been indispensable.” 

Defense was particularly important 
to l>ombardi. 

“I knew we had to stay close,” be 
said. "We bad to be in the game all 
the way. We couldn't let an\ one get 
a couple of touchdowns ahead and 
expect to make it up on a couple of 
long plays. Our offense wasn't that 
good. So I concentrated on defense." 

In his first league game, Lombardi 
—and his newly a.ssembled old pros 
on defen.se — held the Chicago Bears 
without a touchdown and won 9 6. In 
hi.s second game he allowed Detroit 
only one touchdown and won 28 10. 
.•\gainst the San Francisco 49ers. the 
I’ackers allowed two louclulowns, 
but the Green Bay offense, gaining 
strength from Sunday to Sunday, 
managed three, and the Parkers led 
tile conference J 0. 

You can attribute a good deal of 
Green Bay’s improved offense to 
Frank Gifford, a tough, competent 



Il«- was a small, paum-hy man with a fai'p likp a pudgy hawk and a 
gravelly voice. Up lived in a world of giant.s whom he ruled ahsoluiely. 
He was. as much as any one man couUi he, responsible for the bur- 
Kconing of professional football, and he was the best commissioner any 
professional sport has had since the death of Kenesaw Mountain l.andis. 
Bert ( Do Bonneville i Bell, who took over as commissioner of the Nation- 
al Football lyOaguo in 194(>. wa.s responsible for the eminently sane poli- 
cies of the league on Television an<l procurement of personnel, the two 
factors which made pro football the success it is today. Before he was 
comntissioner, ho was an owner and a roach in the league anti not very 
effective in either pursuit. He was fair in his dealing.s with owners and 
players. Sunday he died watching a football game between the Kagles 
anti the Sleelers in I’hiladelphia, and he left a vacancy no one else can fill. 


THE GAME’S GRIEVOUS LOSS 


halfback for the New York (>ianls 
who can run exceptionally well and 
who can pass well enough. Casting 
about for a (Ireen Bay equivalent to 
Gifford. Lombardi settled on Haul 
Hornung. Hornung came to the Pack- 
ers as a bonus draft choice from Notre 
Dame, where he hatl been a tjuarier- 
back. He was a good Notre Dame 
quarterback, although he did not op- 
erate during the days of glory for the 
Irish. He ran very hard and he threw 
the ball with reasonable, though not 
pro-quality, accuracy. It is almost an 
axiom of pro football that Notre 
Damequartcrback.s are nut a.s good as 
they look and this was. unfortunately , 
true of Hornung. He threw well for the 
Packers but that was not, by a good 
margin, well enough. Then he was 
moved to fullback to take advantage 
of his size and strength and he was 
neither big enough nor strong enough 
to be a good pro fullback. 

Lombardi, who was sold by Frank 
Gifford on big, strong halfbacks who 
can throw adequately, saw another 
Gifford in Hornung. He moved the 


haml-some blond youngster from 
fullback to halfback, and Hornung 
responded beautifully. Lombardi still 
needs a gootl fullback, but in Hornung 
at halfback he has a tremendous run- 
ning and passing threat which has 
jelled the Packer offense. 

The defense reflects the cold, icy- 
bright mind that is a part of Lom- 
bardi. He hasn’t movetl himself to 
tears recently during a half-time ex- 
hortation, but the sentimental streak 
in his nature is still valuable to him. 

He traded for Lamar McHan, the 
moody, unpredictable (juarterback of 
the Chicago Cardinals, between sea- 
sons. McHan. who has all the phys- 
ical ei|uipment and skills to be one of 
the best, had never quite made it 
under the various Cardinal coaches. 
He has been the moving force for the 
Packers under the wise, understand- 
ing and gentle guidance of Lombardi. 

“.Ml he needed was confidence,” 
Lombardi said. ”1 tried to give it 
to him.” 

Said McHan early in the season 

fonliinifil 



iDost u5t^ul knives 

The “Chef Set”— contains Pixie, a tegular 
little jewel of a paring knife: Durcndal the 
boning and all around carver and I rench 
Snickersnee, the great carver-serser and salad 
Knife. All three in u solid walnut plaque, 
that mounts in a convenient place, ready for 
instant use and return to its place in the 
plaque-sheath. You'll want to treat them like 
jewelry, but you don't need to because they 
arc made from the toughest, flexible steel 
known — steel that costs more than 3 limes 
as much as “cutlery” steel and Siegfried 
hard chrome plated. Easy to keep sharp. Ask 
for free Selection Sheet showing set assort- 
ments, prices — name of nearc.si dealer. Write 
Gerber. 1305 S.W. 1 2ih Avc., Portland 1 . Ore. 

GERBER fegendary BLADES 
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A SOCKS 


Snowy sloptjs. or frozen 
trails ... Wigwams add 
lasting foot comfort to 
«*v(*ry wintertime aetiv- j 
ity. You’ll find the style 
and weight just right for 
you at department and 
sporting goods stores. 
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Here’s where you can 
buy ziiRO KING Warmaire 
and Cold Snapper ^ 


CALIFORNIA 

Bfl-l-ot K Si Jusfcs San franciica 

COLORADO 

Cirr*-L*M)RV (jrand Junction 

CONNECTICUT 

llARrwtLL Brai)^ Dnnbnry 

J'HIN BRfUM Isc lairfielii 

G. Fox & 0> Hiirif'orJ 

Harry Israfi Mi-nden 

F.i>. Jams, Inc \ew Canaan 

Gfmrff Lto V(-H Haien 

D|t (Ko-SiLVFSTHi V>H Lonthn 

Tin Sjar 

Mimc tc« 1 & S< UoMlUU H dterhiiry 

DELAWARE 

Jos. I.FSI \ C o Oover 

Jas. T. Moni^ ti'ilminniun 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Jl 1 It'S CrAKFIN< KE I lUnlliniflon 

Lfsms & Thos. Saitz 

GEORGIA 

G)ok<.( Mlsf CloihisoCo Ailunra 

I IM i> \ f iRFsioE Cnliimbtn 


ILLINOIS 

l‘iililii*s Mfs’s Wfar Bairineton 

Marsh A i.i. Fif n> & Co .Chuago 

Raamomj Liaise Chicago 

R. H Clothes Chuago 

Hi iHAs's (!ale\huig 

\Rt Oisos Highlaiul Park 

I’L asI'Ke Rill R Kankakee 

Lase-mortiiy's Liberty iiUe 

Hai /. 's \<ef/Na} 

SisoHiRc/.s Park Ruige 

OBrifs-Jobst Prana 

Carney -Lom.f sf c kfr Paebrile 

Myfrs Bros Spnnshcld 

Fill’s Minneikn 

IOWA 

WHirKEw's Oaicnport 

Baoowfr s /)to Moine\ 


KENTUCKY 

Fashion Post I.iiiii\\ille 


MAINE 

Pierson's 

MARYLAND 

CSarner a. Co 

MASSACHUSETTS 

R H Stearns 

G A. Sasayfr 

Toms. Isr 

PaI I Wl>| IVAN 

Jl DO. lN( 

Clark & Friend 

MICHIGAN 

Youno's. . 

Rovai Clotiils 

Harpers 

HaROI I) PoDSIN 

SVhaline.'s 

O'Ci'NNERS 

SPRori 's 

Care Stfrr 

1 F\A Hubbard 

HriSMAN , . . . , . 

SIORRIR'S 

Dickinson's 


. . Caribou 
Bah I mare 


Biriringbam 

Pcarbarn 

Pciroil 

Detroit 

, Peiroii 

L'lt^i rawa\ 

<7/.>op He 

Gro.tEP Pomtr I'arins 

Kahunatoo 

Midland 

Pannac 


MINNESOTA 

Gii dner-Laofson Albert Lea 

JlSE & Job's f'arihaidt 

Roteisi HlLii'YouNEi Qlinlan . . Mimieapoln 
FIaostrL'si Bros St. Paul 

MISSOURI 

PiK Kf T T 's Columbia 

Nash-Rhodes St Jo\eph 

Boyd's St. I.uiin 


NEW JERSEY 

Ah.ar a Co. . . . . 

Donald Blnce 

Ben Karreew 

Kine.'s Men's Shop, 
I.ORSCH. Inc 

W H. Woolley. . . 


Atlantic Ciit 
. . . . Cranford 
. East Orange 
. . Plemington 
. Haddonfield 
. . Jersey Citv 
. Long Branch 


K APLAN & K SPLAN. 

Kialin's 

WendELI in< 

Mink's 

Fred'k W. Donneli 
Mae Hlgh Inc 


NEW YORK 

Reed's 

Risekside V1en s Shop 
Gfokl.i's Mfn's Seiop- 

Ma( k Stroller 

SlkEET's 


Ldw. Miller Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Van Siraaein's. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

CiREENt. arm's 

CiRLINOARU-CRANSIiTN, 


OHIO 

Rl-ssell's 

Vondir-Brink A Baron 

Harry J. Rook 

The Slbi rban 

Barrar. MlCray iV. I'ri 

Kanner's 

CjSNTRS Co 


Vc«<ErA, 

Palei w./i 

. - . - Red Hunk 
. . -Someinlle 
S(||(E/; (hange 

Welt'fnTd 


Albany 

Bii/lalo 

. . . Cbappaqua 
Far Rockanav 
. . Garden City 
...Great Seek 
. . . lleiiipMead 

. . Huiiiiiigiiin 

.... Nov ),.riC 
. . . Rochesier 

Rome 

Vtu a 


.... Diirbiim 


Maudlin 
- . \tiiiut 


. . . ■Hrr,i„ 

.Ciiiiiniiiiii 
.ColiinihiiK 
, Coliinihin 
. . . Pay Ion 
. SfawiHon 
. . . Huiten 


OKLAHOMA 

Park's Okliibnma City 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SlISEREIFKo A. CIOLDBFRG Beiblcbem 

Woif's Cbaricoi 

R.meiiee A: Swariz Ilarii\biiig 

Ro/oesks's Libe.ic 

jAirm Reid's Philadelphia 

KtiLNi/ & Rider Pni^biirgh 

John Ma/z«) Keiidiiig 

Ml i/ler's Liiionioun 

C<iL NIKS SqL IRE .\iiiy lie 

Sidliy's, li'dkiinblirg 

RHODE ISLAND 

Bernsiein's Pawtucket 

London Shop A. Peerliss Co Pimulence 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Clothes Cupbieard leinulhoti 

TENNESSEE 

Phil H ai i.e ^femphn 

Gout CiRClF Stidnille 

TEXAS 

Dreyeiss& Sons Pallas 

Campbfii's University Shop Fort ii'oiih 

Dosi's Ltd Liihbiick 

VERMONT 

'\hsi>n Clothinc, Co Rutland 

VIRGINIA 

Bill Kino Brixiol 

Mollixk's Peter\hiirg 

Th.-ylhimfr's RichnioiM 

WASHINGTON 

Mills Bros H'enaicbee 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Stfcklers, Bliiefield 

Rfinfr-Core \forgantu»n 

WISCONSIN 

Matt Se hmidt's Appleton 

Perron's Green Ba\ 

MacNfh & M(x)rf Madnon 

Colony Shops Milwaukee 

Poi.acheck's Milwaukee 

Sp<k> A: Son Osbkodt 

Busch's Rhinelander 

Winku.man's H'ausau 

and many other fine stores 


"ficA VaZvJQ O- 
twOAziAobe. 



PRO FOOTBALL rnnlinued 

when Lombardi stuck by hini through 
a series of mishaps: “You got to put 
out for a gu.v like that. If you know 
he helievnes in you, what else can you 
do?” 

While the Packers perched rather 
precariously atop the Western Con- 
ference. the rest of the teams in the 
NFL continued to flout the odds. The 
Los Angeles liam.s, bolstered by the 
acquisition of Carl Karilivaez to plug 
a lamentably leaky secondary defense, 
outscored the so far disappointing 
Chicago Bears '28 21. Tlie Baltimore 
Colts, a team which seemed nearly 
unbeatable la.st year, had to rally 
vigorously in the fourth period to 
beat the winless Detroit Lions. John- 
ny Unitas, the incomparalile Balti- 
more quarterback, saved the game in 
the closing minutes with a .54-yard 
pass-and-run play to Raymond Bit- 
ry. But the Colls, off their two nar- 
row victorie.s and one defeat so far 
this season, seem lethargic and even 
a bit elderly. They are. however, still 
the strongest threats to the Packers 
and to the San Francisco 49er.s. 

Defense. long a trademark of c/ie 
New York Giants, stood them in good 
stead again as they defeated the 
Cleveland Browns K* •>. .\ week ago. 
with a defensive hack on the sidi'lines 
with an injury, the Giants could find 
no effective measure to contain the 
pa.sses of one of the league’s be.st, 
Philadelphia’s Norman \’an Brocklin. 
This week, with the defense rea.son- 
ahly healthy, Ni-w York had little 
trouble with the Brown pas.N offen.se. 
which is sadly lacking. Concentrating 
on stopping the Brown.s on the ground, 
the Giants won, although their own 
offense wa.s not impressive. 

Van Brocklin, the particular demon 
who bedeviled the Giants la.st week, 
continued to throw strikes against 
Pittsburgh. In a game matching two 
of the oldest and boldest of pro quar- 
terbacks, \'an Brocklin outpitched 
Pittsburgh’s Bobby Layne 28 24 to 
put Philadelphia in u three-way tic 
with the Giants and the Redskins 
for the Eastern Conference lead. 

The Redskins, still playing scared 
after Coach Mike Nixon two weeks 
ago threatened to fire 19 players 
if they did not improve, whipped 
the Chicago Cardinals 2H 14. Ralph 
Guglielmi, the old Notre Dame (juar- 
terback, took over from the spec- 
tacular hut largely ineffective Ed- 
die LeBaron to engineer the Red- 
skin victory. snd 
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YOU CAN TELL A ZERO KING 

Ton can tell by its looks . . . 

by the feel of its fit . ■ . but especially by the way it washes and wears 


/^n. VES. Zero Kinc has your l)Ost inter- 
ests at heart. \Vc want you to look ^vl•ll 
and keep warm, whether you're chaffinq the 
ladies at the field trials or shufTlint' off to the 
dram shop for an antidote to tired l)lo<xl. 
Here's how we al)oiit it: 

7 hf W'aniiitirf Jatkel has a wonderful collar — 
a rib-knit that roils up and hut's the iiack of 
your neck. The shell of 659( “Dacron"* and 
35% cotton poplin by Reeves Bro.s, is wind 


and water repellent. The pile linint; of 
“Orion"* provides insulation, and ril>-knit 
cufTs and waistijand seals at^ainst biting 
wind. C^hoice of colors. AI)out S26. 

'Ihf Cold Snof'per Coat (with delachalile hood) 
is made of the same materials as the W'arm- 
aire. Same wide choice of colors. Both wash 
as easily as handkerchiefs. Don't worry about 
the linings . . . the furry pile lining of 
“Orion"* won't mat. Alxnii S45. 



-iktyiUiAjiL IL 


B, W. MAItniS MANUrACTUR NG 


*Du Poni’t repsterrd iraJrmailu 
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THE STOVE IS AN ISLAND in ihf middle of rh«- kitchen, where Dr, Andrews 
cooks pheasunl in an infra-red broiler. Brick oven, burners and even a l)arbe- 
cue pit (»o/ xhou u > are ('rou|M-d bem-ath canopy and overhead exhaust fans. 


FOOD / Roy Chapman Aiulrewa 


Salute to the ringneck 


J>r. Rdij ('hitpiinin Aniireivs, faiHcd ztiohnjixl and explorer, 
Pirertor of the American M m^enm of S'aliiral H ixlori/ from 
JO.ii In UH’, note tires in retirement in the Carmel \'allei/, 
Calif. He is the aidhor of JO books on srienre, cxploro- 
tion and aiirentnre, bid here hi lakes np the snbjert hr 
Hkis best of alt: pheasmils in the field and on the Jire. 

a lHK Chinosp ririK-npcked phoasanl is the most im- 
porlaiU and popular alien in our KHme bird world. 
He is iteautiful, he i.s hardy, he i.s often polygatnou.s and 
he believes in perpetuating his raee. Right to Id ofT- 
.spring are his normal season’s "get.'’ but he may do 
even better than that. 

The first permanent pheasant immigrants to the 
fniied Stat«*s got their passport.s in 1X81 from .Judge 
O.N. Denny, the American consul general in Shanghai. 
'I’hey were given homestead rights in Oregon, near the 
mouth of the IVillamette River, liked the country and 
settled dt)wn. KIpven years later, when shooting was 
permitted, .50.1)1)0 ))jr(l.s were reporteiJ killed on opening 
day. Since then the ringnecks have spread over the en- 
tire northern half of the I'.S. and into southwestern 
Canada. In many state.s, upland shooting would be a 
poor sport indee<t were it not for the pheasant. 

T«»day, i)i some parts of the country, open shooting 
areas where there are even a few game birds are shrink- 
ing almost to the vanishing point. Upland shooting is 
becoming more and more a matter of game management, 
of private preserves a«\<l clubs where you can pay your 
money and shoot your bird. For the.se preserves llie 
ring-necke<l pheasant is ideal, since he is easy to raise 
and always gives top sport. Kach year many hundreds 
of thousands are raised in cai)tivity. V>ut they are always 
{Ls wild a.s hawks. If any one of them is given half a 
chance, h<* will be off into the l>lue. 

'riie ringneck also has a significant part in the field 
trial for gun tlogs of all kinds. I have been a gun at 
retriever field trials in Arizona, N'evada, Idaho an<l all 
up and down the stale of California during the past 
seven years. Pheasants are the principal l)ird encoun- 
tered. and I shoot several hundred of them each spring 
and fall. I’ve learned to re.spect the ringneck. not only 
as a grand game bird, but as a very dainty morsel on 
the table irhen properly cooked. I must emphasize that. 
You cannot treat a pheasant casually in the kitchen. 
If you do, you will wonder wliy anyone ever 8 ai<l this 
bird was gotid eating. 

At the end of almost every field trial the club sells 
the shot birds to restaurants or individuals. I always 
get several. Of course, I put most of them down in the 
freezer. 1 usuall.v prefer hens, as they are likely to be 
more tender than cocks, although they are smaller. A 
pheasant is a tlillicult bird to pluck, either dry or wet; 
the skin is tender and the feathers are deeply embedded, 
It’s a long job if you do it yourself. Even with the great- 
est care you will prolmbly have some break.s in the skin. 


I recommend that you have your butcher do the pluck- 
ing. if possible. ' When I came to California I was horri- 
fied to discover that most sportsmen out here rip off 
tlie feathers, skin and all.) 

It is important to remember, both in preparation and 
in cooking, that a pheasant is essentially a dry bird. 
In order to have no drying out in freezing. I take a two- 
<)uart milk carton, cut off the top, put in the pheasant 
I which has l)een plucked and cleaned i breast down, fill 
the carton with water and set it in the freezer. In a 
slmrt time the bird will he encased in a solid block of 
ice. It can remain that way for months without lt)sing 
either moisture or flavor. 'I'his is also an e.xcellent 
method of freezing trout and other small fish.i 

Whether a pheasant is skinned or plucked, the l)ird’s 
natural juices must be retained in the cooking. This 
can be done in the following way: Stuff it with a moist 
dres.sing and truss the bird neatly with string to prevent 
it from falling apart. 'I’hen run a spit lengthwise through 
the body. Having done that, wrap it tightly in foil, being 
careful to leave no o})enings where the juice can drain 
out. I like to cook phea.sant in an infra-red roti.sserie. 
Exposed to radiant heat, the bird cooks a little faster 
than by other methods. While it is cooking, I make a 
bread sauce, as there is nothing better for a pheasant. 
.After you have removed the foil and brownetl the skin, 
you’ve really got yourself a bird. 

stuffing the phaaaant F or two medium-dzc pheu-sant.s - enough 
for four people — cojirsely chop 4 stalks of eelery. 1 niffliuin 
i>nion and a large sprig of piirsley. C(jar.<i ly erutnble )• •‘liees 
of hn-ad, a day or s<i old, Meh '4 to *s poun<l of butler. Mix 
all ingredients thoroughly and season wiih iibcsut ‘j teaspoon 
salt, ‘j teaspoon poultry seasoning, a sprinkling of freshly 
ground black pi-pP'-r. and herb-s as desired. 

Cooking the bird >If u.sing frozen pheasants, (h-frost at room 
temp'Tature. .Mlow three hours at least for complete thaw- 
ing. Salt and pepper the inside of eaeh l)ird. Stull' ioo.sely: (l<i 
not paek. Truss as you woulfi a ehieken and skewer it on spit, 
Smear lightly with leftover fiacon fat anti dot with a couple 
(tf pats of flutter. Then wrap it in foil, sealing the ends around 
the spit as lightly as po.ssible. Cook in infra-red roiisserie at 
high heat about 1 '4 hours for medium-size pheasant. When 
<li>ne, remove foil l)ui leave liird in the rotis.serie for a few 
minutes to brown, lirushiiig freiiuently with juice that htis 
accumulated in foil. (Of eiturse, if the pheasant has beer 
skinnetl. it will not Ijrown properly. 

Ftir charcoal ri>asting, proeeetl in e.xueily the .same manner, 
l)Ut cotiking time will di-pend ttn degree of heal of the fire, 

Braad sauc* t'or tWo pheasants, place in a double boiler cups 
of milk, >3 cup of fine bri'uii crumbs, 1 ttnion stuck with about 
]l) cloves, teaspoon salt anti a few grains of cayenne, Ci>ok 
over low heat, stirring occasionally, for ' . hour, when the sauce 
should be thick. Remove onion and add 2 tablesp(H)ns butter. 
Brown a few crumbs in butter an<l sprinkle over the t»tp. 


CHARLES GOREN /Cards 


How to bet on a tossup 


T 'HE ORiCiiN of certain popular terminology is often 
cloaked in mystery, but there can be little doubt of 
why an even chance is often referred to as a tossup. As to 
whether a toss of a coin is ever a strictly even chance— 
that, my friends, is an entirely different problem. 

Consider, for e.'cample, the case of the penny that has 
come up heads on 12 consecutive tosses. How would 
you bet on the 13th loss? If you are a mathematician, 
you might bet either way, knowing that previous events 
have no effect on the present odds. If you are with the 
maiority, you might bet on tails, figuring that it was 
about time for the tide to turn. But if you are a realist 
you will bet on heads again, figuring — until convinced 
otherwise— that there just might happen to be a bit 
more weight on one side of the penny. 

The expert’s edge at the bridge table does not need 
to be much more than the ability to sense which side 
of the tossup happens to be carrying that little bit of 
extra weight. For example: 



«♦ PASS £♦ PASS 

PASS »♦ PASS 

«4 PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: deuce of hearts 


If there were flaws in the bidding, it would have required 
the perfect opening lead— a diamond— to point them 
out. Assured of a 10-point minimum in North’s hand 
by the response of two clubs. South was amply justified 
in his strongly urging jump rebid in spades. North, on 
his part, had too much over that minimum to bid merely 
four spades. And South, with three aces, had the control 
cards North’s bid seemed to be inejuiring about. 

West briefly toyed with the thought of opening a 
trump, but discarded that idea for an excellent reason. 
The bidding warned that North’s club suit would furnish 
a flock of discards once the ace had been knocked out, 
so it was necessary to find the setting trick in a hurry. 

But hearts wasn't the place to find it. South won the 
first trick with his jack, drew trumps, knocked out the 
ace of clubs and got rid of his diamond loser on dummy’s 
jack of clubs to bring home his slam. 

"I guessed wrong,” apologized West. “It seemed a 
tossup whether you had the king of hearts or the queen 
of diamonds, and there was a slight advantage in the 
heart lead because it would not throw away a trick if you 
had the jack of hearts instead of the king.” 

West’s reasoning was true as far as it went. But, like 
the bettor’s feeling that it was about time for a tail to 
turn up, it did not apply to this particular toss of the 
coin. It would do no good merely to save a trick; South, 
you’ll observe, could have made his contract even if he 
did not hold the jack of hearts. West needed to find a 
defensive trick in a hurry. 

Therefore, the only cards that mattered, assuming 
that the opponents held three aces, were the king of 
hearts and the queen of diamonds. From a strictly math- 
ematical view, there was as good a chance that East had 
been dealt one of these cards as the other. But, looking 
at his own hand. West should see considerably more like- 
lihood his partner would hold a queen rather than a king. 

Why? Because the opponents had reached a slam lack- 
ing the d high-card points West could see in his own 
hand and— if that slam could be defeated— another king 
or queen which East must hold. To put it simply, there 
was more chance partner held a queen than a king. 

Against loose bidders, we’ll grant that this may be a 
slim advantage. But how much extra weight do you 
need to decide which way you’ll bet on a tossup? 

EXTRA TRICK 

To decide which of two cards your partner is more likely 
to hold, visualize the strength of declarer’s hand lacking 
one card or the other. The holding that best fits his 
bidding should give you your answer. end 
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HORSE RACING lA‘g<J(‘ft 


Three men on a horse 



HARRt SILeCRT HANDLES SHOEMAKER 



BONES LABOYNE REPRESENTS ARCARO 



CHICK LANG HAS BOOK OF HARTACK 


Behind every jockey stands a 
man that the public seldom 
sees but owners know well 

H AiiHV Sri.iiKUT had a tjond year 
around America’s race tracks last 
year, and Harry is ha\ inK a Rontl year 
tins year. too. aiul if one were able to 
look far into the future, Harry would 
be having good year heaped upon 
good year. lOver liear of Harry Sil- 
bert? rrol)al)ly not. But when Harry 
walks Ihrougli the paddocks people 
say, "'riiere goe.s good obi relial>le 
Harry.” Of course, others say, ‘'’I’here 
good repTeherisdde IVArry.” 
For Harry is a sunglas.ses-and-cigar 
type, and Harry make.s hi.s living off 
a kid who is Harry is a jix'key’.s 
agent. 

'I’hereare in America today, accord- 
ing to 'fhe .lockey.s' Cluild.sonie 
race riders, and liehind each of these 
stands an agent. Some agents handle 
two or three boys at the .same time, 
maneuvering one against the other 
like conflicting marionette.s. .Mo.st of 
these agents, and their riders as well, 
w HI spend the rest of their lives play- 
ing the smaller rooms. But once a 
ritler starts to click at the bigger 
tracks, his agent l>ecomes a very l)ig 
mati. Today li-'rry Silbert, as agent 
for .Joekey Willie Sh«)emaker, Bones 
LaBoyiie. a.s agent for Fddie .Xrcaro, 
and Chick Lang. a.s agent for Bill 
Harlack, are three of the most im- 
portant men in American racing. 
They liave rea<-he(l the top in what 
is normally considered a very low 
profession. 

This wt-ek .'Gilbert, LaRo.\tie and 
Lang have maneuvered their clients 
onto the thr<‘e top favoritt'S for the 
richest race ever to he run in N’ew 
York Slate, the 9200,0(1(1 Champagne 
Slakes for 2-year-olds, Shoemaker 
will be riiling C. \’. Wliitney's 'rjiin- 
pion, Arcaro will be riding Leonard 
Fruchtman’s Bally Ache and fiarlack 
will be aboard Tinkliam Wale I I’s 
\'ilal Force (although Lang and liar- 


lack may w«-ll make a latcswitch und 
jump aboard Spring Hill Farm’s Kasy 
Spur in the 91 00.000 Hawthorne ('.old 
Cup at Chicago I. 

'I'hese agent.s and their rider.s are 
ganil)ling very little f)n the outconip 
of the Champagne. The real gaml)UT8 
are the owners of the three r^inners 
that Shoemaker, Arcaro and Hartack 
are riding. 'I’he owners have each put 
up 910,000 to make their liorses eligi- 
ble, after having failed to keep them 
i'ligilde all year long. 

Their gamble is a good <me. how- 
ever. because as tlie ho.x on the next 
f)age itulicales, the.se three jockey.s are 
the "money rnleTs" of .\meTlca to- 
day. They have* won. among them, 
nine of the 1 .'> Triple Crown races over 
the past five .veurs and have been sec- 
ond five times. 'I’hey have virtually 
mont)poli/.ed the major 2-year-old 
races of recent years, having w«)n four 
of the la.sl seven .\rlington Futurities 
(with the lowest winner’.s share total- 
ing SXI.llOi; five of the la.st eight 
Washington I’ark Futurities lowest 
winner's share $79,710); four of the 
last .six Hopefuls lowest winner's 
share $d(),700); four of the last six 
Belmont and Arjueduct Futurities 
'low winner's share 9X0.090 1 ; and 
the jjast three (Junlen State.s How 
winner's share SL’.o.on >. ’I'he reason 
for tile remarkal>l>' consislent sue- 
eess of lliese riders lies to a certain ex- 
tent in lht‘ hands of their agent.s, 
who contimialiy drag them off good 
horses ami put them on better ones. 

A perfect example of this is the 
tiiellmd willi wliicli Slioetnaker and 
Silhert have hopped from <»ne hot 
liorse to another. In the Kentucky 
Derby, you may remember. Shoe- 
maker was on Tomy Lee, ami he w tiii 
in the lightest of jiholos over Sword 
Dancer. Tomy Lee wa.s sent west. 
ShoenuiUer stayed east. Who did Shoe- 
mak«*r ride in tin- I'reakness? Sword 
Dancer, who finished second. Shoe- 
maker rode Sword Dancer back in the 
Belmont Stakes and won it. beating 
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Wash 'n Wear Zelan water repellent revers- 
ible in Wamsutlo's 65% Datron, 35% 
tombed totton. Reverses t« Rrinteton's 
100% Orion pile. Bulky knit trim. Tan re- 
verses to beige Orion pile, chorcool to 
grey, antelope to beige, block to white. 
Sires 36-46. About $20.00. 


HORSE RACING rniilixuril 

Bagdad llirco-quarUTs of a length. 
Two weeks later Bagdad was shipped 
to Hollywood I’ark for the Holly- 
wood Derby. Who won? Fiagdad. Who 
rode him? Shoemaker. 

In order to maintain such a steady 
stream of stakes mounts for his jock- 
ey, an agent mu.st talk to owners con- 
stantly and play one against the oth- 
er. He must move quickly to hump a 
les.ser hoy (tff a mount and pul his 
own hoy on it, and he must he un- 
concerned about the abuse which 
owners and trainers put upon him. 

N'aiuraliy, this is a profession for 
fast-dealing, thick-skinned men. It 
re<tuires a glib tongue and a fast mind 
and many pairs of shoes, shoes to 


and less than $10 and 

$'2r5; where the value to the winner 
is $900 and U*ss than Sl.dOO, $15 
and S:J5: where the value to the win- 
ner is or more, $20 for a los- 

ing mount, $25 for finishing third, 
$:15 for finishing swond and $50 for 
a winning mount.” 

.\s Harry Silhert wa.s saying the 
other day. “You have to watch a lot 
of races aiul see a lot of horses run to 
be a successful agent. You have to 
keep in touch with a ic)t of owners 
and trainers at different trai’ks. Most 
of the time you try to plan your 
boy's mounts two weeks in advance, 
hut in the $100,000 races you have 
to figure out, sometimes as far as five 
or six weeks ahead, just which horse 
your hoy is going to ride. There is 


RECORD OF BIG THREE IN RICH RACES 


NEW YORK r 


Wtillc ricin* 

ARIZON A Porter's. Phoenix 
Jocome's. Tucson, Bracker's, Negates 
ARKANSAS S 4: Q Clothlen. Fort Smith 
CALIFORNIA Th* Varsity Shop. Modesto 
COLORADO Kinsley A Co.. Boulder 
SunatcuRi s. Colorado Springs 
Bernird's, Denver 

CONNCCTICL'T Brown-Thomson, Hartford 

Tarney's. New tyondon 

Bryant-Beaie. Norwalk 

Lou Konspore. Stamford 

DELAWARE 

James T. Mullln tc Sons. Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLVMBIA 
Sporu Store. Inc. 

CCORCIA Parks-Chambers. Atlanta 
INDIANA Meyers A McCarthy. Pott Wayne 
P A. Memaler. New Albany 
IOWA Qene Enderleln, Waterloo 
KENTCCKY Kaufman'a, Lexington 
Levy Bros., Louisville 

LOCISIANA Leon Oodchaux. New Orleans 

MAINE Phil's. Brunswick 

Wm. Levine A Sons. Watervliie 

MARYLAND Hecht-May Co . Baltimore 

HASSACHCSETTS 

Puritan Clothing Co.. Hyannis 

McQunde, Inc.. Lawrence A Lowell 

Carlson's. Northampton 

MINNESOTA Anderson'a, Rochester 

.MIN.SOCRf 

A J. August Clothing Co.. St. Joseph 

NEBR.kSK.A Ben Simon. Lincoln 

NEW HAMPSHIRE McQuade. Manchester 

NEW JERSEY Purstman A Feinberg. Dover 

Ralph Jaeodlne, Hoboken 

Ben Krones. Paasale 

Louts Levine A Sons, Patterson 

Fred w Donnelly A Son, Trenton 

A. Kolthausen Co.. Union City 

NEW YORK MrManus A Riley. Albany 

SLsson Bros. -Weldon Co . Binghamton 

OIbbs A Co.. Peekskin 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Young Men'a Shop. Durham 

Epstein'a. Rocky Mount 

NORTH DAKOTA Evansoh's. Fargo 

OHIO London Store. Cleveland 

Rlke-Kiimler. Dayton 

Rose A Sons, Warren A Youngstown 

Hartsell's. Youngstown 

OKLAKO.MA S A O Clothiers, Ada 

Rotlichlld’.s. Oklahoma City 

PENNSVLVANI.A JaLson's. McKeesport 

Olmbel’s. Philadelphia 

TF.NNEHAEC H P King Co . Bristol 

Hannahs. Johnson City 

Joseph Prank A Sons. Nashville 

TEXAS 

S A Q Clothiers, Abilene. Corpus Chrlsli. 

Midland. WiehIU Falls 

E. M Kahn Co . Dallas 

Batllrstelns, Houston 

Grove Clothiers. Odessa 

VIRGINI.A Joseph Davld-son, Inc , Roanoke 

WASHINGTON Star Clothing Co.. Yakima 

WISCONSIN 

Charles Stump! A Sons. Milwaukee 
WYOMING Sam Stark. Cheyenne 

If nol ovatlobfe of your foeof store write to 

FOX KNAPP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

1 West 34th Street, New York I. N.V 


WILLIE SHOEMAKER 1957 

1958 

1959 

EOOIE ARCARO 1957 

1958 

1959 

BILL HARTACK 1967 

1958 

1959 

'Twice disqualified from first place 


kwp you moving from an outraged 
owner to a friendly one and then 
back to the first— never, never step- 
ping on loo many people at the same 
time. 

For their swiftness, however, the 
agents are well paid. Most of them 
make ID' , of their jockey’s earnings, 
and jockeys normally get ID' i of the 
purses they win. .\ctually, there is 
no written law in racing that says a 
winning jockey must get 10' i of the 
purse. 'I’he practice was started orig- 
inally as a sporting gesture on the 
part of the owners, hut today it is a 
very strong unwritten law that if a 
rider does not receive his 10' , , then 
the owner who denies it will have a 
hanl time finding a rider the next 
time he enters a horse. The rules are 
<iuile clear on the minimum a hoy 
shouUl get. At .Aqueduct the track 
rules specifically read, "In the ab- 
sence of a specific contract, jockey 
fees shall be as follows: in races where 
the value to the winner is not more 
than $400, .$.5 for a losing mount 
and $15 for a winning mount: where 
the value to the winner is more than 


alwa>'s the bu.sifiei>.s of being con- 
stantly friendly to all people, trying 
hard not to gel one owner mad at 
you because your rider cannot ride 
his horse.” 

Bones TaBoyne agrees with Silhert 
that the hardest thing for an agent 
to do is to he an amateur pftlitician. 
“Sometimes,” says LaBoyne, “you 
try to keep open for a major stake 
race until the last minute. You have 
to do the best for your ritler, or at 
least what you think is the best for 
your rider. Race riding is not like 
playing ba.sehall. There are few, if 
any, endorsements for a jockey. 
Sometimes you can't lielp but get an 
owner mad at you it you are trying 
to do the best for your riiler. .And it 
always seems like the owner that gets 
mad at you today will he the owner 
with the big horse tomorrow. A rider 
is fairly well paid, at least a good 
rider. Generally, he gets $20 for a 
losing mount and $50 for a winning 
mount. His agent gets $4 for putting 
him on a losing mount and $7 for 
putting him on a winning mount. 
But it’s the stakes that make all tlie 
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difference between the Kood years 
and the bad. Look, if anybody in this 
Kame could be riRht only 50' \ of the 
time, he'd be the smartest man 
alive.” 

Johnny Nerud, who train.s one of 
the largest public stables In the F.a.st, 
ha.s his own ideas about agents. ”1 
don’t know.” says Nerud. "Some 
people think the agent has a lough 
job. Well, I was an agent for almost 
four years. 1 think it’s a pretty easy 
way to make a living. P'or one thing, 
you don’t ha\e to make any invest- 
ments; you put up nothing compared 
to the owners and the trainers. You 
have virtually no tn)ubles e’tcept 
tho.se with your rider. If he is going 
good then you should be going good. 
When a slake race comes uj) at a 
track out of the town in which you 
arc presently riding, the owner pays 
all the lra\el and hotel bills, and if 
your rider wins he gets L)',. and 
you. in turn, get lb'; of his piece. 
Often, however, owners get mad be- 
fau.se they might want to ride a boy- 
in a stake race away from the locale 
in which In- i.s currently riding, and 
the agent will step in an<l ask for a 
retainer to have his boy ride for just 
one afternoon: for just one major 
race. There are case.s where these re- 
tainers get very high, and if a stable 
i.sn’t going loo g<jod the owner may 
feel he'.s i>eing robbed. .\!ways re- 
member.” says N’erud, "that tlie 
agent must constantly dv*al with 
trainers, and trainers are ner^■ou.s 
guys, ulcer types, and they blow hot 
and cold. Somelime.s an owner and 
a trainer will <lisagree on which is the 
best boy f«jr a horse. A trainer may 
like one boy, the owner ani>ther. 
Well, after all, the owner is paying 
the bills, and be usually wins out." 

One owner protests. "We are now 
moving into a league where some of 
the riilers are demanding lb' , of sec- 
ond-place finishes in stakes. Some 
people should remember that t!\e 
name of the sport is /lorsr racing, not 
jiM'kt ii racing. Th«- 4)wiu*r5, and I can 
speak for just a few, are getting a 
little loo mucli douhletalk from 
these agents. Don’t be surprised if 
the dealings between owners, agents 
and riders are looked into tliorough- 
ly very soon.” 

Thi.s week’s Champagne will prob- 
aldy show that either Silberl, or La- 
Hoyne, or Lang ha.s been right again. 
Hut if it doesn't and another horse 
pops down to win it, they will be 
fighting to get their boy on that 
liorse for tlie major races ahead, end 



B«tter Things for Better Living . , . through Chemistry 


GOLF / .}o!<eph C. Ueij Jr. 


You have some rights 


under the 


Most golfers think of the 
Rule book as a straitjacket, 
but it's a big help at times 


ri'iHK MAIL brings a number of odd 
(juestions about the Rules of 
Golf to the United States Golf Asso- 
piation's headquarters in Golf House, 
New York. This unusual one came in 
recently: 

"We have lots of rainy days, but 
we hold our tournaments regardless 
of the weather. When pVaymg on a 
rainy and wet course, is it legal for a 
player to go barefooted?” 

The writer was not Sam Snead or 
Dynamite Goodloe. His name is A1 
Kobala. and he lives in Hawaii. 


ndes, too 


Can there lie more to the question 
than the (iuesti(»n it.self? Does it im- 
ply that many golfers have a rather 
fearful view of the Rule.s of Golf? Do 
they think the code is a jumble of 
don’ts and can’ts and prohibitions 
and technicalities? 

Sadly enough, this is a fairly com- 
mon e.stimate of the Rule.s. But there 
is another side, a positive side. 'I’he 
Rules carry many legitimate, sport- 
ing advantage.s for the knowing golf- 
er. In a cursory e.xploration of the 
Rules book recently I found more 
than 7") examples of rights, of posi- 
tive privileges, as distinguished from 
negative can’t-do-thats. 

Suppose you get one safely off the 
tee right down the middle of the fair- 
way. But the night before some young 




auTMOR JOE DEY. cxccutivo director of 
the r.S, <t<ilf .Association and a relent- 
less pnfor«*er of the rules of golf, is a 
weekend player of no small skill himstdf. 


hot rodders had taken their .souped- 
up auto on that fairway and tested 
it.s brakes. Your flrive comes to rest 
in a deeply rutted bare patch, made 
overnight, right in the fairway, and 
the i>ai\ i.s practicaiiy unplayaiAe. -Are 
you stuck with your lie? 

In a tournament you could appeal 
to the committee to declare the rut- 
ted area to be ground under repair. 
Ideally, ground under repair should 
be marked in advance; but here is an 
emergency ca-se. The definition of 
ground under repair covers it : it i.s any 
portion of the course so marked by 
the committee or “so declared by its 
authorized representative.” A referee 
or a committee may cla.ssify serious 
fresh damage to the course as ground 
umler repair. But note that an otiicial 
must make the decision ; if every play- 
er decided it for himself, things could 
he chaotic. 

.A commonplace but important 
point about rights in tiie Rules, con- 
cerning the five-minute time limit on 
looking for a lost ball, was made dur- 
ing the fourth round of the 19-56 Ama- 
teur championship at Knollwood, 
near Chicago. Here .Arnold Blum and 
Charlie Harrison were all even after 
17 holes. On the 18lh Blum knocked 
his tee sliot into the rough. After a 
lengthy .search Arnold announced 
that he was reufly to give up looking 
for the hall, hut Clarence W'. Bene- 
dict, a USGA ollicial who had been 
timing the search, informed him that 
he still liad 45 seconds left. The ball 
was foun{l by a spectator a few sec- 
onds later, and Blum subsequently 
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won the match, reached the (juarter- 
finals and w'as named to the 1957 
Walker Cup team. 

You can’t always rely on officials 
to he as efficient as Mr. Benedict was. 
In point of fact, sometimes you have 
to know the Rules just to protect 
yourself from officials. 

•Arnold Palmer’s knowledge of his 
rights was a key point in his victory 
in the Masters tournament at the Au- 
gusta National last year. 

Wet conditions in the final round 
brought about a local rule allowing a 
frM* lift for a hall embeddetl “through 
the green”— which means the whole 
course except teeing ground and putt- 
ing green of the hole being played 
and all hazards on the course. 

Playing the 12th hole, a par 2, 
Palmer’s tee shot became embedded 
in a mound above the green. Since 
it was “through the green.” Palmer 
knew that he was entitled to a free 
lift. A nearby committeeman, how- 
ever, thought the special permission 
to lift an embedded ball applied in 
the fairway only. 

Palmer quite properly decided to 
invoke another Rule which applies in 
stroke play only, not match play, a 
Rule 'll '.5) which enables a player, 
when there is doubt about his rights 
or procedures, to play two balls and 
keep going so as to be sure to have 
a legal score; he may play out the 
hole witli the ball as it lies and, at the 
same time, complete the linie with a 
second ball, provided he announces 
to his marker which ball he wants to 
score with if the Rules permit. 

Palmer played his ball as it lay, 
an<l took 5 on the par-3 hole. Then, 
under the temporary rule for an-em- 
bedded hall, he played another ball 
near the place where the fir.st one had 
lain and scored 3. He immediately 
submitted the case to the tourna- 
ment committee. 

When Palmer was playing the 1.5th 
hole he was told that the committee 
had decided he had been within his 
rights and that his 3 had been accept- 
ed as his score for the 12th hole. 

Here wa.s a difference of t w'o strokes 
— a 3 or a 5. Palmer won the Mas- 
ters by one stroke over Doug Ford 
and P’red Hawkins. 

In the 19.54 Masters Billy .foe Pat- 
ton showed his knowledge of the ap- 
plicable Rule when, on the sixth hole, 
he hit his ball against the flagslick. 
He very gingerly removed the stick, 
and the ball fell into the hole for a 
dramatic hole in one at a crucial 

eoiilitiarii 



^'arclley is made expressly for the man who knows ihe good things of 
life and intends to liave them. If you are sucli a man. arnl like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardiey After Sliaving Lotion. 
.Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle ami cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. plus tax 

You'll like all Yardiey products for good grooming. 

Preferred by men of the world around the world, 

YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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poirU (luritiK tiu* final round. Had 
he yanked the stick out so (juickly 
that the hall failed to droj) in. it 
wouhi have simply lain one outside 
the hole. 

Another Ma.sters tournament sev- 
eral years ago was the iKxasion for an 
unusual .sequence of rulings involv- 
ing .lulius Boros. 

On the I'lth hole Boro.s faded his 
second shot into a brook at the riglit 
i>f the green. HLs hall lay in the water 
ha7.ard in about an inch of water, in 
an almost impos-sihle cuppy position. 
Kunning ac*ro.s.s the hazard was a 
metal water pipe which would have 
interfered with Boro.s’ hackswing if 
he hatl tried to make a stroke. He 
proliahly could not have played a 
.successful stroke even if the pipe had 
not iieen there, hut no matter — the 
Rules entitled him to relief from the 
pipe, which was artificial and there- 
fore technically known as an obstruc- 
tion for Rules purposes. Even though 
the hall lay in a hazard, he had the 
right to seek such relief as he could 
gel from the pipe. 

As luck would have it. there was a 
flat little patch of grass near by in 
the water hazard, and it was within 
two club lengths of the nearest point 
of the obstruction. Boros asked an 
official whether he might drop the 
ball I which is done, of course, by 
simply dropping the ball over one's 
shoulder iieliind one’s back) on 
the grass in the hazard. He was 
assure<i that it would be proper to 
do so. 

"But what if the ball rolls into 
the water and becomes unplayable?” 
Boros wanted to know. "Where would 
I drop outside the tiazard for a stroke 
penalty?” 'I’he official told him that he 
then could invoke the water hazard 
Rule and drop a ball outside the liaz- 
ard, under a stroke penalty. 

In other words, the free lift away 
from the pipe was merely an extension 
— the c-ompletinn — of the swcond shot 
which originally sent tlie ball into 
the liazard. Boros did not have to 
d(K*ide whether to invoke the uater 
hazard Rule and take its one-stroke 
penalty until he ha<l seen the result 
of the free drop ensuing from the 
second shot. 

So he dropped the ball successfully 
on the patch of grass within the water 
hazard, and got a playable lie as well 
as relief from the pipe. 

But that was not all. When the ball 
fell, it came to rest against his heel. 


Question then anise whether there 
would be a penalty if the hall should 
move as Boros took his foot away. 
.Julius stood still until the official 
ruled that there would be no pen- 
alty. 'I'oday you’ll find this point 
spelled out in the Rules as a result 
of this case. 

Boros played the hall successfully 
out of the hazard in 

The Rule about obstruction is not 
fully appreciated by many golfers. 
The first thing to know is what an ob- 
struction is. It Ls anything artificial, 
whether erected, placed or left on the 
course, but not including stakes ami 
fences defining out of bounds, and ar- 
tificial roads and paths. N’ote the dis- 
tinction between obstructions and 



HAPPY KISS is given by Billy Joe Pat- 
ton to ball rule.s helped lo hole in one. 


loose impediments: loose impediments 
are natural objects not fixed or grow- 
ing, .such as pebbles, loose twigs and 
leaves, wherea.s obstructions are arti- 
ficial, man-made objwts, such as pa- 
per, tin cans, water hydrants and 
ball washers. 

An incident involving an unusual 
type of obstruction occurred in an 
English country chamidonship, 
holes at stroke play. A golfer's ball 
came to rest in the heather touching 
a skylark’s nest containing four young 
birds. The ball was in a good lie, hut 
rather than hit the ball and destroy 
both nest and birds the player, under 
the watchful eyes of a fellow com- 
petitor, dropped back of the nest 
ami played his ball from there. The 
case went to the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club for a ruling and the Rules 


Committee declared, in a mood of 
sporting generosity, that the nest 
could be considered an immovable 
obstruction i Rule 31 :2). The golfer’s 
action wa.s therefore upheld without 
penalty. 

'I’he principle of playing the ball as 
it lies is the fundamental Rule of Golf. 
Rut sometimes it can be overdone. 
Consider the case of Peter Wilding 
last spring at Scarborough, England. 

Mr. Wilding swung at a ball in the 
rough, and it hopped into his trou- 
sers’ cuff. 

Mr. Wilding consulted his partner, 
who said the Rules were plain — play 
the ball a.s it ]ie.s. 

Mr. Wilding took a mighty swipe, 
'fhe hall flew clear, iiut he let out a 
yell of agony and hobliled off the 
course looking for a doctor to treat a 
chipped bone in his leg. 

Let’s ignore the fact tliat wiien Mr. 
Wilding stopped his own ball in his 
trousers’ cuff he was suliject to penal- 
ty of lass of hole in match play or two 
strokes in stroke play (Rule 
Let’s overlook, too, the fact that in 
stroke play he was obliged to drop 
the hall out of his clothes without 
further penalty. Let’s just remember 
Peter Wilding as a man who plays the 
hall as it lies, come what may. 

Mr. Wilding's case is helpful in em- 
phasizing one of the three tenets on 
which all Rules are founded. The 
three are: 

1) Play the course as we find it. 

2} Play the hall as it lies. 

3) Play fair. 

The Rules are admittedly more 
complex than that. They have to cov- 
er a lot of territory in order to in.sure 
that everybody plays the same game, 
for no two courses are alike and a nor- 
mal playing area covers about 12.') 
acres. Yes. the Rules are complex, but 
if we try to apply common sense to 
them they boil down to; 

1 ) Play the course as we find it. 

2 1 Play the ball as it lies. 

3 I Play fair. 

Of course, golfers who make a habit 
of carrying a RuU« book ami of con- 
sulting it as situations arise during 
play are ofteti surpri.sed to find how 
many rights and privileges they have. 
In time they eonu* lo find that, for the 
real lover of golf, the code of playing 
Rules is a good friend that confers 
many favors. But, like any other 
friend, we have to know him well to 
appreciate him best. 

And as for Al Kobata of Hawaii, 
yes, it is legal under the Rules to play 
golf barefooted. snd 
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A new way to serve Scotch 


S CO’I C'H fanciers for years liavc en- 
joyed Kind's Ransom in In^hlialls 
and c<»ckt;vils. Hut now, we recently 
learned, they arc also servinj; U in a most 
imajji native n ay — ufter dinner us a li^ht 
liijtieiir. 

W’e warmly approve. Kind's Ransom 


has mood. Its clas.sic liouiinet aiul full 
lujily invite delicate .sav<»rin^ and -sen- 
stums sipping. Us llavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its Higldand 
Malt Whiskies arc the very hesi crl all 
the basic ty|>cs of Scotch. 


Enjoy King’s Ransom through the 
evening, but <lo try it after dinner as a 
lit5neur.^’ou’ll hnd King's Ransom won- 
ilcrf Lilly versatile. 

linporU tl solely Ay Gh iunore Distilleiics 
('.oiHpiiny, , l.oiiisi illc. Ki nliieliy 


Itl. 







Wool is a way 

of life . . . at it s best in (liesc 

Free ’ll’ Easy Woolens by Pendleion 


Friiiii llie ()re>;iiii Trail lo tlic I'ltiiiilu Kcts. ili<* iiillurtilial 
miiiiilc \nnTiraii> an- ?-[jrear|itin llir 'Mimlcrriil wnni alMuit 
nool. Hum IraNcliiif; *’oin|iaiiii>iis. ihr tn‘»' xmiii1ci> lui'e 
sjilciirlid i-ilN iiiatiinT- M'l InMiiiitiilh lu llir riiu'-t 

niiiijcd 111 iMuinlr) e\« ur'-iun-. 




OoK wool luilors so (‘loi|iii>iilK. Iiold- ii^ -lia|»' willoinl 
sai rifiriiifr ooinlorl or fit. sliakrs oil wrinkles n\ eriii^lit. \iicl 
in |iiire wciol’s o|iuleiii le\liii<-s. eulor i* more \iiiratil! No 
wonder ^o^^ II alwa\« look \oiir siuai'le-t . . . enjos \oin’*ell' 
inure — in these new. e\riiin<: Vnieriean-maile wools |i\ 
I’emltelon. 

Kor liirllier in format inn, rite \\ < Nil . S- 1 *>. 

IJO l.^•\lMg|nn Xiftiiie. New Virk 17. \«-u ^..rk. 


PENDLETON 

sportSLuegr 

IVinileloit \\ •Kib-ii Mill*. I’ooUikI 1. Orr^nn 
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\()t in years has any hat scored such an 


instant hit as this smartly comfortable 


town-and-c’ountry Stetson. The hi^ reason: 


it’s nil new— new in silhouette, new in "silky” 
texture, new in its many fine details. 

Looking for a new you? 
See it at your Stetson liallc'r’.s now. 


mix toxiurrii 
Kr<wi:r«ie 


Stciwn "Cushioned lo Fit" teilh«>h»s been (heslendird of het comfort lor over 70 years. Stetson Hatsere made only by John 6 Stetson Compeny end its affiliated companies Ihruufhoul the worir 
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<3UN CLUB 
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SPORTS 
SH I RT 


lo^^iztroiAy 


Developed in an oxford weave — all 
combed cotton, wash ’n’ wear finish. 
Embellished with smoked pearl buttons. 
The smart Gun Club motif is 
embroidered on the left breast pocket 
and repeated on the lower right sleeve. 
In brown, blue or red. 

» 7.95 


P.S. The huf is Ihe Gun Club 

as advertised on the opposite page. 
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NOTRE DAME nears 
touchdown a< (fCorijo Scfcik 
i.' 'toppj'd inches short of 
California noal after taking 
ball from Don White if> . a 
substitute quarterback. The 
Irish scored on ne.vt play. 
Notre Dame's star ((uarter- 
back. George Izo, playing for 
first lime this .season after 
a scrimmage injury, starteti 
teamio2>i fi win with touch- 
down pass in second minuti*. 


IVY LEAGUE action 
find' Mikelppolitoof Prince- 
ton going nowhere against 
.stiff Pennsylvania line in 
third-period effort. Such was 
the story all afternoon as 
the Quakers won l.s 0. After 
three games they are unde- 
feated, untied and unscored 
upon, thereliy becoming dis- 
tinct threats to win, if not 
the national, at least the 
ivy la'ague champion.ship. 



TEXAS DELIGHT 

i»"liiiur<l from p'lgr iJ 

bt'fti drubbed by Xorthwestern (.4 
Sli'jht Cfj.sT of Murder, SI. Orl. 5i. 

Oklahoma struck suddenly and 
powerfully. Near the middle of the 
first quarter. Second-string Quarter- 
back Bob Cornell passeil to Fullback 
Jackie Holt on a scoring play cover- 
ing 2:i yards. Soon First-.string tjuar- 
terback Bobby Boyd pitched out to 
tlie .swift right halfback, Dick Car- 
penter. and he tightrojied yards 
along the sideline to score again. 

Permitting Oklahoma 12 point.s 
early in a game might well have dis- 
heartened Te.Kas, but it did not. The 
Longhorns poundeil 72 yards to a 
touchdown in the secotxl quarter as 
Halfback Beni* Ramirez ran. caught 
and. spectacularly, passed the hall. 
Twice he ran to the left and pus.sed 
left-handed on picture plays, atul 
the .second time Knd I.,arry Cooper 
snareil the ball in the end zone. Okla- 
homa had failed to convert after both 
touchdowns. Now Bobljy Lackey '.s 
dellecled placement just did wolihle 
over the bar to make the score 12 7. 

Late in the second ([uarter the 
crowd, which liad lieen rising to mid- 
dling peaks so far, began to scale an 
Kvere.st of delirium. Texas was on tlie 
move. From the 48, one of Texas' 
half dozen notable sopliomores. a 
spi'cfl merchant of a quarterback 
named Jimmy Saxton, swept wide to 
his right, accelerateil ahead and. witli 
his jersey half torn away by a tackier, 
.squirmed to the Oklahoma 22. Six 
plays later, Fullback Mike Dowdle 
smashed across the line for the game's 
climaetic touchdown— with just 1(1 
seconds left on the clock. 

Now Texas led l-l 12. It was still a 
high-voltage game, but it did not 
matter that Texa.s scored again in the 
last half or that Oklahoma, despite 
damaging injurie.s, was able to un- 
leash the bulldozing Prentice (lautt. 
All in all, Gautt gained 135 yards, but 
Texas stiffened whenever they were 
really threatened. The Longhorns won 
19 12. without really needing the last 
touchdown. As the game ended, the 
south goal })ost came splintering 
down. Then the other went, and 
Texa.s partisans flowed downtown 
to whoop it up. 

It was some game, some Texas 
weekend. With four victories in a 
row put away 'and some fans dream- 
ing of the first perfect ’I’exas season 
since 1920i, Darrell Royal alloweii 
he was mighty happy. end 



Fall ‘59 versions of 
masculine, bold-yarn, 
Water Mill Tweeds are 
distinguished by crisp, 
clear toning and sharply- 
defined patterning. 

The spirit-lifting color of 
Water Mill Tweed Toppers 
is earned thru to 
Royal Scot inside trims 
of hue-happy clan plaids. 

Varsity-Town puts extra 
style expression in roomy, 
comfortable, casual 
Gal-collar Raglan and 
Set-in Sleeve modeling. 




STYLE WAJOR 
PACEMAKER FOR SMART AMERICA 


LEADS THE BOLD TREND 
WITH BIG YARN 


WATER MILL TWEEDS 

loomed by 


Featured hy HW Leadiug 
Kaufmann's, Pittsburgh 
Morey's, Sioux City 
Blodk's. Pocatello 
Carl Wolf, Terre Haute 
The union, Columbus 
Pirtins-Shearer, Colorado Sprin 


Style iuriudiug: 

May-0 i F, Denver 
Heavcnrich’s. Saginaw 
Pelsky’s, Akron 
Max Crone. Wheeling 
Hike's, Dayton 

is The H. A. Seiniheimer 


L. $. lyres, Indianapolis 
Schwaraenbach's, Cumberland 
The Outlet, Providence 
McKelvey's, Youngstown 
frankenberger's, Charleston 
Ce., Cineinneli 2, Ohio 





... ALWAYS KNOWS THE WAY 
THE FASHION WIND BLOWS 

Because Middishade sets the pace 
for popular styles at prices to 
please the wallet. Masterpiece tailoring 
in slim styles, naturally . . . soft- 
$poken continental shades and fabrics. 

from $65.00 


MIDDISHADE 


For ump(«t ol laltsl labrics and name si 
nsa'fti dsalsf wnU Is: MiddiUiads Co., Inc, 
I6t>> & Callswh<ll Strestt, Ph>tadtiph<a, Fa. 



Tip from the Top 


TOMMY BOLT. Pamdise CC, Cryntal Hirer, Fla. 


Getting behind the putt 

P irTTiNC. STYLES Vary from jilayer to player. There’s no reason why they 
shouldn’t, (or putting is a personal thing. In my own case, about a 
year and a half ago after a stretch of in-and-out work on the greens, I 
adopted a slight change in my usual method of putting which did me a 
world of good. I altered my stance so that my body and arms were more 
behind the ball. 

Getting more behind the putt enal>led me to bo much surer about 
many of the elements that make or break you on the greens. It gave mo 
a better line to the hole. It was much easier on my timing. I could hit 
the ball more solidly — right below the erjuator. To sum it up. this new 
position produced the picture in my mind that I could roll the ball 
smoothly and accurately toward the target, not unlike the way Buddy 
Bomar does in bowling. 

When a player talks about rolling the ball toward the cup, I realize 
he is going against the present-day fashion which would have you rap 
the ball with a sharp, jabby hit. I don't think these pop strokes and bop 
strokes are here to stay. The game’s top players could always stroke their 
putts, and that’s the soumlest method in the long run, I believe. In any 
event, getting behind the putt is easy for anyone to adapt to, and it 
has produced such good results for me that I recommcMul it to all golfers 
who are not natural tappers. You see that hole so much better. 
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DUAL FILTER DOES IT! 


Fillers as no single filter ean... 
lor mildness... for lasle! 

'I'an’vton'-s iTinarkablc Dual Filter dclixrrs more 
than hisfh jUfmliou. It hrin^s out iIh* lx*si in lino 
tobacco /lavor! (ict in on this dua/ ftlctnuif yourself 
lociav! Pick up a pack of Dual L'iltcr 'Farcytons! 

THE TAREYTON RING MARKS THE REAL THING! 




HERE’S WHY: 

1. It combines a unique iiyner filler of 
ACTIVATED CHARCOAL . . . definit ely 
proved to make the smoke of a ci ga- 

rette mild and smooth ... 

2. with an efficient pure white outer 
filter. Together they bring you the real 
thin g in mildness and taste! 
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NEW 

DUAL 

FILTER 


jT'etr-Byton 





NATURE / Richard Alden Knight 


The comeback of the 
American antelope 


Nearly extinct three decades 
ago, today’s herds are a 
monument to conservation 


P iiisED FOR FLIGHT, rigid with cu- 
riosity, the animal pictured at 
the left, an American antelope, stands 
like a statue to the cause of conserva- 
tion. In the middle 1800s this coun- 
try boasted herds of antelope number- 
ing in the millions. 'I'he sight of their 
white rumps speeding over the prairie 
prompted Horace (rrt*eley to describe 
them, in contrast to the ungainly 
herds of buffalo, as the “only animals 
! have seen here that may justly boast 
of either grace or beauty." 'I’ruly a 
landmark of the age, they dwindled 
tragically to near extinction by 1!I24, 
the once-great abundance shrinking 
to a few isolated groups, numbering 
around 26,000 head. 

The fact that there are antelope 
herds throughout the West today is 
the re.<5ult of the work of many indi- 
viduals. Credit must go first to the 
conservation departments of the an- 
telope states, whose sweeping pro- 
tective laws at the critical moment 
saved the remnants of the species. 
Groups of sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists who saw the value of the an- 
telope as a purely western animal car- 
ried the work thus begun even fur- 
ther. .Antelope fawn.s, the easy and 
helpless prey of bobcats and coyotes, 
were given a greater chance to reach 
maturity by predator-control cam- 
paigns sponsored by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 

The most difficult problem in sav- 
ing the antelope, aside from hunting 
and predator inroads, wasthegrowing 
lack of range food due to the steady 
encroachment of domestic livestock. 
The antelope needed range land of 
their own, free of competition. In 

/'Aofnyrij/iA by Ihtritl (uMnlnow 


1931 private individuals working in 
cooperation with the Federai Govern- 
ment made the beginning steps to- 
ward this end possible. 

Strenuous efforts on the part of the 
Boone and Crockett Club as well as 
the Xational Association of -Audubon 
Societies culminated in the signing of 
an Executive Order on .January 26, 
1931, creating the Charles Sheldon 
-Antelope Refuge, a remote tract of 
34,000 acres, which included spring 
and summer ranges of -Nevada herds. 
Named in memory of the late Charles 
Sheldon, one of the great sportsmen- 
naturalists of our time, its acquisition 
was followed in -1936 by the far larger 
(.o47,000 acres) Charles Sheldon .An- 
telope Range and the 222,000-acre 
Hart Mountain Refuge ju-sl over the 
Oregon boundary. The combination 
of the three gave the herds all they 
reciuired to grow and prosper. 

Fossil remains have proved that 
the antelope is truly American in an- 
cestry. linusual in many respects, the 
native .species are .small in relation 
to other horned ruminants, averaging 
92 pounds in the does and 114 in 
the bucks, but they possess physical 
characteristics which set them above 
many. Antelope have been clocked 
by observers up to 60 miles per hour. 
Their horns .shed their outer cover- 
ing each year rather than dropping 
them off entirely as do other horned 
animals. Their heart is fully twice 
the size of a sheep of the same weight, 
contributing to their phenomenal 
speed and endurance. 

Today, the herds of the West have 
increased to the point where once 
again they can he hunted, though 
on a permit-only basis. Their white 
rump.s flashing over the prairie are al- 
most as familiar a sight to us as to our 
forefathers. Even more important, 
the antelope is a living t(*stimonial to 
modern-day conservation. end 



automatically 



take pictures like these 
with your very first roll I 



Amazingly Casy-to-Use 


FUJICA 

with oufomotic exposur« setting, 
buift'in efecfrenic light meter. 
Guarantees you perfect color 
or shorp black and white. 


No more wniler or over-oxposures . ..indoors 
or outdoors, in dim light or bright . . . close-ups. 
action, scenics . . . there is no picture Peyond 
your scope with the FUJICA 35mm Camera. 

No mere fuzsy focus ... FUJICA's eye-level 
focusing and pre-view picture window shows you 
the sharply focused sparkle of your finished print. 

No mere blank shots . . . Superfast Fujinon 
f/ 1.9 or f . 2.8 lens gets the shot even In dim light 
. . and 10 electronically controlled speeds up to 
1/500 second stops the fastest action. 

With precision features demanded by the ex- 
pert, plus the built-in automatic exposure setting 
light meter, a FUJICA costs as little as $99.95. 
Other fine FUJICAs from $69.95. 

See the fabulous FUJICA 5-minuts 
demonstration at your camera store- 
FREE: ’‘SSmm . . . Photography Unlimited-’’ 20- 
page fact-filled buying guide . . . free at your 
camera store or write for your copy today. 


FUJI PHOTO OPTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

HI Fifth Avenue, Dept. S-10, New York 3, N. Y. 






WHEN YOU SEE THIS, 


REMOVED FROM A GAME BIRO'S LEG AND OPENED UP. ALUMINUM BAND SHOWS DIRECTIONS AND BIRO’S IDENTIFYING NUMBER 


The bird band is a vital aid to science->-and it is also 

the symbol of a sporting activity as exciting as the chase, as 

this account by a banding devotee shows 


by GILBERT CANT 

S <'RUSCHKii down in the tidobushon 
the iiank <if {’ope's Creek where 
it runs into the Potomac River near 
\Va.shinKlon’s birthplace, Garnett (1. 
Horner Jr. was thinking about Christ- 
mas, only two days away: a few nice 
fat ducks would help to make the 
holiday table truly festive. Horner, 24, 
who live.s only two miles from tide- 
water’s edge .and helps in his father’s 
lumber busine.s.s, had his wish that 
day: in his bag was a drake canvas- 
back. Four days later Horner Viagged 
an immature male black duck. Soon he 
was able to tell his gunning compan- 
ions that on Aug. f>, 19.58 his I'unnie 
had been paddling around a slough 
at Tetlin. Ala.ska. 4,0U() miles to the 
northwest; and a month later, his 
blackie had been dabbling in Perch 
Lake in New York’s Jefferson County, 
4511 miles to tlie north. 


Also last fall Keith Haren of Den- 
ton. 'I'e-sas shot a mourning dove. 
K.xactly two years earlier it had been 
a nestling waiting for a swig of pi- 
geon’s milk at Lewis, Iowa. And Rob- 
ert Bedard shot a woodcock in an 
alder swamp near his home at Ashby, 
Mass. Tliat timberdoodle had spent 
the winter of 1954 55 at Grosse Tote 
in Iberville Parish. Loui.siana. 

Sjiiart hunters all, obviously. Yet 
how could they know so much about 
their kills’? 

By no clairvoyance, but because 
each of tin* birds carried on one leg 
an aluminum band with an identify- 
ing number and instructions. Dn the 
dove and woodcock bands tliere was 
room only for ’’Write F 4: W Serv 
Wash USA.” On the bigger duck 
bands the legend was more explicit, 
with a mhido to Latin America: 


'‘Aviso Fish & Wildlife Service 

Write Washington, D.C.. USA” 

The tliree gunners opened the .s[)lit- 
ririg hands with a screwdriver, llat- 
tene<l them out and Scotch-taped 
them to letters in which they told the 
Fish and Wildlife Service when and 
where the birds had lieen .shot. At the 
Bird Banding Otlice in the service’s 
Patuxent Rc.search Refuge near Lau- 
rel, Marj'land, civil service workers 
checked the liles and sent the gun- 
ners word of when and where the 
birds had won their bands. 

THOUSANDS WILL FIND THEM 

This fall thousands of gunners in 
all 50 state.s Hawaii is indudeil be- 
cause the peregrinating pintail llies 
the Pacil'ic in both directions' %vill 
find similar bands. Surf fishermen 
and beachcombers will see them on 
the legs of sea birds washed up dead 
on the lieaches. Small boys will find 
.some on songbirds that they pick up 
from tile roadside, killed by cars or by 
flying into telephone wires. Old la- 
dies who find a winter finch or chicka- 
dee dead at their feeding stations and 
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insist on giving it “decent burial” 
will also see a few bands. 

The greater the proportion of these 
bands that are returned to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service the greater will 
be the yield of knowledge (some of 
practical application to the sports- 
man but all of value to the scientist! 
about 600 species of North Ameri- 
can birds. Fortunately, the FWS, or- 
nithologists and bird lo%'ers in general 
do not depend entirely on birds shot 
or found dead; a big proportion of 
the recoveries reported to Patuxent 
and checked through its filing system 
will be of birds trapped, banded and 
released, and later retrapped and re- 
leased — after their numbers have 
been noted— by other banders. 

By the numbers, banding is now a 
big sport and it is becoming highly 
competitive. Except for a few pest 
species, all birds are protected by in- 
ternational treaty and by federal and 
state laws. This makes it illegal to 
trap a bird, even for a minute and 
for a purpose as harmless and useful 
as banding, without a federal permit 
(and in most states a state permit 
aUoi. Nobody under 18 need apply, 
and applicants must have at least 
three references from other banders 
or learned societies. The Bird Band- 
ing Office now has more than 2,000 
active U.S. permits in force, and C an- 
ada has 300. The actual number of 
banders is about double this, because 
many are “primary permittees,” 
such as professors of ornithology who 
may put a whole class to work under 
their supervision. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service alone has about 100 em- 
ployees whose duties include band- 
ing, and some 40 states have banding 
programs in which scores of conserva- 
tion employees take part. 

Altogether, the handers have by 
now clamped identifying anklets on 
11 million North American birds, 
and by mass-production methods 
have puslied the rate up to an esti- 
mated 750,000 for 1959. Roughly 
one-fourth of these are waterfowl or 
other game species: the rest run the 
gamut from hummingbirds, chicka- 
dees and sparrows to trumpeter swans 
and great white herons. (Nobody is 
going to band a whooping crane, big- 
gest North American bird, if the FWS 
can help it; the danger of injuring 
one of the few remaining specimens 
is too great. I And no fewer than 50,- 
000 bands are recovered, one way or 
another, each year. 

It is remarkable that methodical 
banding did not get its start until 


the early years of this century, sim- 
ply because nobody until then had 
thought of using numbers, which 
make it possible to trace individual 
birds right back to the day and place 
of their banding. The Romans em- 
ployed wild swallows (in addition to 
pigeons' to carry military intelligence 
and also to beat the bookies with the 
results of trotting races. The ancient 
and noble sport of falconry probably 
provided the earliest example of birds 
marked for the sake of establishing 
their individual identity. Marco Polo 
wrote that in his travels (1275 95 1 he 
had seen falcons with silver plale.s at- 
tached to their feet and bearing their 
own names as well as their owners'. 
European princes used a similar sys- 
tem. And remembering their sporting 
instincts, they also sometimes put a 
silver band on the leg of a heron that 
had survived a murderous attack by 
a falcon and set it free. There are as- 
tonishing “records” of long-lived her- 
ons and far-flying falcons tagged this 
way, but most cannot be credited, 
let alone confirmed. 

Among early ornithologists Audu- 
bon came closest to the idea of mod- 
ern banding. Near Philadelphia about 
1803 he attached a light silver thread 


to the leg of young phoebes in a nest 
and wa.s delighted when two returned 
the following year. 

As it is, honor for introducing the 
serial system goe.s to Denmark’s Hans 
Christian Mortensen, who began put- 
ting numbered aluminum bands 
on the legs of starlings in 1899. Two 
years later, with no knowledge of 
Mortensen’s work. Dr. Leon J. Cole 
of the Smithsonian Institution sug- 
gested a similar method. Dr. Paul 
Bartsch put the idea into practice in 
1902 by tagging 23 black-crowned 
night herons with numbered bands 
marked “Return to Smithsonian In- 
.stitutlon.” The first long-distance re- 
covery in the Americas involved one 
of Bartsch’s herons, banded in 1903 
and found dead in Cuba in 1905. 

Despite the obvious advantages of 
coordination and standanlization, 
banding remained hapliazard for 
years, with various groups and indi- 
viduals using their own private bands. 
The most dramatic of these was one 
that showed up on a mallard shot 
in North Carolina in January 1910, 
reading: “Have Faith in God! Write 
Jack MItipt, KlngavllW, Gnl.” 'I'hus 
evangelized, the mallard shooter 

fonhiiiud 
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UJUl) BANDINC; 


ASK ANYONE 



who’s been to Puerto Rico... 


best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 


DONQ 


Finest Rum for you 


so Proof 

Schieffelln^^ & Co.. New York 



Smoke Content 
Smoke 
ReveutioM 



the one to grow on 

SPORTS ILLl'STRATKD 

Adverlinitig rvirnin'tt up .'iOO'^r 
in four yearn 


BLISTIKI 

AMTIBIPTIC LIP BALM J- 


fAZT , Dry, Sore, Chapped Lips 

■^llLlEF' TWIST TYPE. PVfcSTIC CASE 



DEVELATIOM 

II SmoPIns MUlur* 


BRITISH HIIIIKERS 



Style 6264., A plain toe 
masterpiece in sumptuous 
grained calfskin. Smith 
Synchro-Flex construction. 


V 

A 


BRlTISH-WALKeBS, DEPT. WS. AUGUSTA. MAINE 


wrote, and learnetl that it was the 
first figck Miner hail handed in Au- 
jrust 1909 ' at what was to Ix'come thi* 
most famous of America’s private 
sanctuaries. But for many years Min- 
er put no numbers on his hands. 

Tlie Ameriean Bird BandiiiK Asso- 
ciation. ai^t up in 1909 with Hr. Cole 
a.s president, failed to luring order out 
of chaos. W'lien the association was 
dissolved in 192(1 the federal govern- 
ment’s BioloKical .'Purvey later 
miT^ed with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service' took over (lie task of coordi- 
nation. Responsibility for I’.S. hand- 
iny has rE‘Sted there ever since, '['he 
Canadian Wildlife Service has sim- 
ilar powers in Canada, and the two 



DOWNY CHICK of harrwl owl lies iiiiiei 
in Ohio wood lot hand Is aiinched. 


cooperate smoothly. But though 
haniiers love the standard haiuls 
which the ^'overnment proviiles. they 
an* ru^Kcdly individualistic, with 
strong ideas on wliat should be 
handed, when and where and how. 
To Kain a forum for their views and 
the l)em’rus of ^roup strt*nKth they 
have four regional organizations: the 
Northeastern. Kastern, Inland anil 
Western Biril Banding assoeiations. 
each of which publishes technical 
new.s for members. To the N'ortheast- 
ern goes the honor of pulillshing liird 
Handing, recognized as the national 
journal in the field. 

Numl)ered handing began with 
hea\y emphasis on nestlings or other 
unfietlged young — they stayed put or 
were ea.sy to catch. No grt*at atten- 
tion was at first paid to waterfowl, 
partly because .America's princijial 
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duck factories are on northern prairie 
sloughs, hard to get to and harder to 
negotiate when anybody gets there. 
But after World War II money from 
the federal tax on ammunition was 
prorated to the states, and some went 
into banding to support the gathering 
of information which would eventual- 
ly help the sportsman. Ducks Unlim- 
ited banded thousands of birds on the 
areas it restored to breeding. The 
FWS made a cooperative deal with 
CWS and sent teams to Canada to 
band big numbers of waterfowl on 
their breeding grounds. A few private 
banders who raised waterfowl or ran 
gunning preserves lost their permits 
because of alleged violations of the 
rules or “conflict of interest.” Over 
the protests of many amataurs and 


CASPIAN TSRN chick plays po.s.sum as its 
twin is banded on Lake Michigan shore. 


some professionals, most waterfowl 
are now banded by government pro- 
fessionals; only a few amateurs have 
permits, which are zealously policed. 
But volunteers band the vast majori- 
ty of nongame birds. 

These volunteers, who are in the 
game for the love of it and nothing 
else, have little in common except 
their passion for banding. They in- 
clude some professionals, like orni- 
thologists from museums and univer- 
sities and the guardians of bird sanc- 
tuaries. The rest are clergymen and 
lawyers, plumbers and butchers, writ- 
ers and nuclear physicists. Many are 
housewives who can watch a pot and 
still keep an eye trained through the 
kitchen window to see whether there 
are birds in their traps. 

Banders are as inventive and in- 
ronti'nurd 
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BIKI) BANDING coxtinHol 

Renious as trout fishermen devising 
new flies or gunners improving a scope 
sight. They get a chance to show 
these qualities with the first strings 
of bands sent them by the Kish and 
Wildlife Service. Split down the side, 
the bands are closed tight to keep 
them on the wire on which they are 
strung. Each must be spread to fit on 
a bird’s leg, then squeezed shut again 
so it will stay on. tit must be loose 


enough to slide up and down the leg, 
but not so big or loose as to work off 
over the foot.) Opening the band 
call.s for ground-down needle-nase pli- 
ers; for the smallest sizes, paper sta- 
ple openers (also ground down) are 
good because they spread when the 
handle is squeezed— a more natural 
hand movement than spreading pli- 
ers. Modifying pliers so that they will 
hold an opened band gently, then 
close it to a smooth cylinder, keeps 
banders busy for hours. 


It is in catching birds for banding, 
however, that the handers rise to im- 
pressive heights of ingenuity. Miking 
around to nests and banding un- 
fledged young is now iwith a major 
exception for waterfowl) not only 
pass^! but severely frowned upon. 
Too many of the nestlings die, often 
becau.se human intruders at a neat 
attract predators, and so returns are 
few. Most banders begin with one 
or two simple traps, soon find them- 
selves a.spiring to bigger game and 


TRAPS ARE VARIED AND INGENIOUS 


T hk first trap widely used by band- 
ers (and still popular) was a funnel 
type, known as the government spar- 
row trap, because it was designed in 
1912 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for farmers trying to get rid of 
house (or ‘‘English”) sparrows. It is 
good not only for these pests (which 
nearly all banders despise) but for 
man.v of the ;lO-odd species of native 
American sparrows (which are bene- 
ficial and a delight to the eye and ear) 
and a wide variety of other small 
birds. Lured by such l)aits as seed and 
bread crumbs, the birds push through 
the first funnel, which ends in a horse- 
shoe of converging wires. What looks 
like ‘‘the way out” proves to be an- 
other funnel, leading to a second com- 
partment, so the birds are double- 
trapped. W'hen the bander is ready to 
collect them he shoos them into a 
gathering cage which may be perma- 
nently attached or hooked on over a 
small door opening when needed. 

One of the simplest traps is bottom- 
less and box-shaped, made of hard- 
ware cloth, welded wire or fine-gauge 
(1 /2-inch to3, 4-inch) chicken wire. It 
is propped up over the bait or the 
nest of a ground-breeding species. 


One long edge is supported by a slick 
(which may be hinged for quicker ac- 
tion) with a string attached. When a 
bird is beneath the trap the bander 
pulls the string. 

Still relatively simple, but automat- 
ic so that it need not be watched con- 
tinuously. is a cage-shaped trap with a 
hinged “doorstep” set at a slight up- 
^rrade. When the bird jump.s on the 
step it trips an attached trigger wire, 
and a sliding door slams down behind 
it. Named for the late Miss Jessica A. 
Potter of Los Angeles who designed 
it in the 1920s, the Potter trap has 
been made with many modifications, 
notably multiple cells — one trapped 
bird tends to attract others whose 
curiosity lands them in the clink— 
and glass backs. 

Water is a good bait, so in the char- 
donrierel trap (French for goldfinch) 
there are tiny pans mounted on 
cocked trigger bars which spring an 
overhead door when a bird drops in 
for a quick one. 

Deservedly popular is the well- 
named all-purpose trap, shaped like 
a double-letter S and modified by 
Seth H. Low of the FWS from an 
earlier clover-leaf design. The sides 


are hardware cloth, 2 feet high and 
10 feet long: the top can be hardware 
cloth or chicken wire. In a permanent 
layout the trap can be set on con- 
crete to discourage rodents from dig- 
ging their way in and out. In any set- 
ting it works best when there is a shal- 
low pool at one end: the important 
thing is to have a slow, steady drip 
of water into the pool to attract at- 
tention. A galvanized pail with a 
small hole, half plugged with a loose- 
fitting nail, will get as many birds as 
a more elaborate hydraulic system. 
The birds get in through a narrow, 
funnel-shaped entrance. 

Even so wily a bird as the crow still 
has markedly limited intelligence. 
Modifications of an .Australian crow 
trap are springing up in L'.S. gardens: 
usually 6 feet high and 10 feet .square, 
they have panel-shaped entrance.s at 
the top. The crows hop down to feed 
on corn on the cob. Surprisingly few 
of them are smart enough to try to 
fly upward and out the same way. 
If they do they are discouraged by the 
jangling of wire coat hangers strung 
just under the entrance— which did 
not deter them from getting in. 

E.xotically named in keeping with 
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equip themselves with up to 20 traps 
of half a dozen basic designs (see 
box). There is an expanding depart- 
ment of special devices. For wood- 
peckers which work their way up 
trees, vertical fences or leads of hard- 
ware cloth steer the birds into a fun- 
nellike trap attached to the trunk and 
baited with goodies such as suet. Shore 
birds (sandpipers and their kin), feed- 
ing at random on mud flats, can be 
steered into traps by leads or chicken- 
wire guide walls. The Pennsylvania 


woodcock trap consists of a string net 
on a semicircular frame of two-foot 
diameter, attached to the action of 
a break-back rat trap and triggered 
the same way — but the loose net flies 
up and over the bird and holds it 
unharmed. 

With mountain-goat agility (and 
no height dizziness) some banders in 
northern Europe catch sea birds of 
the auk family in mid-air as they 
whirr along the edge of their breed- 
ing cliffs, using an Icelandic fieygus- 


/owff— a light 1.5-foot version of the 
lacrosse stick. 

Among the least accessible of birds 
are the high-flying, high-nesting 
chimney swifts. Yet more than 560,- 
000 of them have been banded, 
thanks to the resourcefulness of 
banders in the southeastern U.S. 
There, in the fall, migrating swifts 
pour like black twisters into the tops 
of chimneys— where there is no fire 
going. Ben Coffey Jr. of Memphis 
eoniinned 


its origin and purpose is the Bal- 
Chatri trap, developed in the Orient 
for catching falcons and adaptable to 
most birds of prey. A cone-shaped 
cage, it holds live bait— one good use 
for house sparrows, though a house 
mouse is best. Attached to the top 
are dozens of nooses, originally of 
strong silk, now usually of fine nylon 
leader. Banders driving along a coun- 
try road spot a sparrow hawk ( Ameri- 
can kestrel) perched on the wires 
ahead. Almost beneath the bird they 
slow down; the pa.ssenger opens the 
car door and drops the trap on the 
road shoulder. By the time they stop, 
100 yards beyond, to look back, the 
hawk often has his feet caught in a 
cat’s cradle of nooses. 

In Europe whole gardens have 
been converted into traps as elaborate 
and durableas Hampton Court Maze, 
but in North America the more costly 
and permanent layouts are generally 
reserved for waterfowl. An adapta- 
tion from the Dutch, who gave us 
the word decoy, is the decoy pipe— 
actually a tunnel, up to 1.50 feet long, 
over a curved “pipe," or waterway, 
dug out as an extension of a shallow 
pond. The sides have footings of stone 
or lumber; above that, to a total 
height of 7*2 feet, is wire. At the inner 
end, around the curve and invisible 
from the pond, is a catching pen 4 by 


8 feet, with a gathering cage attached. 
Baited with shelled corn outside and 
cob corn inside, the pipe may take 
hundreds of ducks at once. 

The ambitious Colorado trap, usu- 
ally 25 by 50 feet, consists of netting 
set over and around steel posts stand- 
ing in shallow water at a pond’s edge. 
The entrances are on the land, where 
the trap extends about four feet over 
a feeding lane. Birds are first baited 
in with barley spread along a quarter 
of a mile of shore line. The feed is 
gradually concentrated to get the 
birds into the trap. After feeding, they 
plop into the adjacent water to drink 
and rest — and wait to be driven into 
gathering pens. 

In all, probably as many ducks are 
caught for banding in simple, portable 
traps, with wire sides and top which 
swivel readily ion doweling, bamboo 
or Duralumin rods) for folding and 
portability. One of the handiest, only 
2 by 3 by I'-i feet, designed by the 
FWS’s law-abiding John J. Lynch, is 
unabashedly called the Maryland vio- 
lator trap in honor of the lawbreakers 
from whom it was copied. 

Peter Scott, the famous British 
wildfowl artist and conservationist, 
can claim the most extraordinary de- 
velopment; he introduced rocketry 
into trapping. At the refuge of the 
Severn Wildfowl Trust large numbers 


of wintering geese would sit around 
for hours, tightly bunched, in fa- 
vored resting areas. Beside such an 
area. Scott pegged down one long 
edge of a big cotton net, folded the 
net hack and forth on itself and at- 
tached cordite-charged rockets to the 
outer edge. Wires for the electric det- 
onator led to his blind. When the 
geese learned to accept the presence 
of the folded net, all Scott had to do 
w'as press a button. The rockets fired 
and hurled the net out over the birds’ 
heads. By switching from cotton to 
nylon, Scott has been able to use a 
net as big as 60 by 180 feet, weighing 
only 20 pounds, and propelled by as 
many as six rockets. Working for the 
FWS at the Swan Lake Refuge in Mis- 
souri, Herbert H. Dill and William H. 
Thornsberry adapted Scott’s tech- 
nique to the use of cannon instead of 
rockets. Dill made his cannon barrels 
from the drive-shaft housings of 
model A Fords, and after an enor- 
mous amount of welding, drilling and 
bolting got an assembly in which 12- 
gauge shotgun shells, especially load- 
ed with black powder, serve as the 
propellant. They are fired from afar 
by a blasting machine. Most cannon 
nets used in America are smaller than 
Scott’s, though Dill has used one 100 
by 125 feet and caught 100 or more 
geese in it at one bla.st. 
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BIfll) B.\NI)IN(J foritiuiit-il 

has bffn outwitting them since 
often helped by senior l)oy scouts. 
Weekday evenings, Coffey drives 
around, spotting the swifts’ chosen 
chimneys. By Frirtay or Saturday he 
knows where to get a good haul. For 
safety of l>oth lianders and birds he 
rules out very high chimneys, limit- 
ing himself to those not more than 
25 feet Ijigli over a tial roof. 

When a tlofk has funneled in for 
the night a ma.s.s of birrjs, wing to 
wing, clutching irregularitU's in the 
masonry with their tiny, weak feet 
and supjiorting lliemselves on their 
spiny tails Coffey’s crew slips a 
ventilaterl black tarpaulin over the 
stack. At rlawn, when the birrls are 
ready to leave, the r-ri'W returns, re- 
moves a rtaf) of tlie larp from one 
corner and sets a trap in its place. 
The birils fly up to the top of the 
trap, wliich is a sheet of cellophane, 
then flutter down into a funnel whicli 
ends in a piece of six-inch stovepipe 
leading to a gathering cage, In 1910 
Coffey hauled 5,000 swifts from one 
chimney one morning and haiuled 
5,401), while at the same time check- 
ing for returns and repeats. Last fall, 
after working all day on a similar- 
size flock, he hatl to let 1,700 go— he 
had run out of bands. Gordon Higbt. 
a whole.sale grocer wlio puls up scaf- 
folding to tackle tall chimneys in 
Rome, Georgia has had as many as 
9.000 in one flock. 

Nearly all trapping techniuues 
have a common defect; they depend 
on the birds’ being concentrated at 
a feeding, roosting or nesting site. 
With insect-eating l)ir<ls. notably 
warlders and thrushes, and many 
other species there are no such con- 
centrations. and for almost half a 
century very few of the,se especially 
treetop ilwellers were ))aiuied. Then 
Dr. Oliver L. Austin Jr., son of the 
founder of u famous ornitliological 
laboratory and l)atuling station on 
Cape Coil, returned from Japan with 
samples of “mist nets.” The Japa- 
nese use them to obtain birds for 
food. The finest nets are made of thin 
black silk or nylon tliread, like a huge 
‘'invisil)Ie” hair net. 'I'liey average 
yS feet long, and range from three to 
seven feet wide. Set on vertical poles 
like a badminton net on a natural 
line of flight for liirds, they catch 
everylliing. But the nets can be more 
liane than boon. It is liard toextricate 
even a moderately entangled bird. 
The job takes patience, keen eyesight 


and the delicate fingers of a seamstress 
' one reason why many women banders 
do belter with nets than men . At 
worst, it is a hopeless task. Some 
specie.s, especially chickadees, thrash 
around so long and violently that 
they become snarled in a mesh mass 
like a l)ait-caster’s backlash in the 
days before spinning reels. Nets are a 
hazard if left out in liigh wind or 
rain— the birds may .strangle or die 
of exposure. 

Because of tliese dangers, and the 
ri.sk that the net.*? may fall ijito the 
wrong hands, the FWS recjuircs a 
bander, no matter how experienced 
with traps, to get a special permit 
for nets, usually issued only after he 
has learned the tricks from helping 
otlu'r banders. It puts a sharp limit 
on tl)e number of nets lie ma.\’ use at 
one lime because a bander might 
easily get more birds that) he could 
haiKlIe. 

'I’he l>est use for nets Ls in the fall 
migration, in enterprises like Opera- 
tion Recovery in which group.s of 
eastern banders work cooperatively. 
In three weeks last fall at I.sland 
Beach, New Jerse\', 55 volunteers led 
l)y Mrs. Stanley S. Dickerson used 
their weekends and vacation lime to 
net. band and weigh 5,7 15 Itirds «)f 
97 species— al)out five times the num- 
bers and variety that could have been 
expectefl from trapping. The main 
thing wu.s that there were never loo 
many nets in use at once. 

SOME ASTONISHING RECORDS 

Volunteer banders have hung up 
some astonishing records for both 
themselves and their birds. Beecher 
S. Bowdish of Demarest, N'ew Jersey 
holds the longevity title, having hand- 
ed from 1915 tlirough 1958 almost 
5d,in>il birds of 150 species;. He ijuit 
at 87 Itecause he was afraid he was 
getting old. Bennett K. Matlack. 74. 
a retired educator of Bridgeton, N'ew 
Jer.sey banded 11,015 birds, of 97 
species, in 1958. 

Some of the birds are equally en- 
ergetic and almost as long-lived. A 
Caspian tern, banded as a luxstlitig 
on Little Hat Island near St. James, 
Micliigan on July 19. 1925, was shot 
legally, for a scientific collections in 
Ottawa County, Ohio on Aug. 19, 
1951. after a full life of 20 years. It 
mi.s.se.s. I)y a whisker, the world record 
for Itand-proved longevity; an arctic 
tern ringed as a chick on the Elbe 
River, Germany in 1920 was killed Ity 
a cal when it was nesting on a nearby 
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BIRD BANDING continued 


island in 1947. An American arctic 
tern holds the distance record: band- 
ed on July 1928 on an island 
in Turnavik Bay, Labrador, it was 
found dead four months later at Port 
Shepstone. Natal— 8,000 miles by 
Kreat circle and at least 2,000 miles 
farther by the route this bir<l travels. 
A Manx shearwater holds the homing 
distance record: taken from its nest- 
ing burrow on Skokholm, an islet off 
the coast of Wales, flown to Boston 
and released, it made the 8,200 stat- 
ute miles back home to its mate in 
12 ' j days. 

Despite the arctic tern's renown for 
regular transatlantic crossings, most 
people still think of migration as es- 
sentially a north-south movement. 
Ornithologists have long known that 
it is not so simple. Now banding is 
filling gaps in their knowledge but 
also raising new questions. A relative- 
ly nonmigratory species may wander 
far afield. .\ mockingbird banded by 
Matiack at Bridgeton in June of 19.^8 
was found dead two months later at 
Sidney, Ohio— '>00 miles west. Some 
birds are downright vagrants. A com- 
mon redpoll (one of the smallest of 
American finches) banded at Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey in 19.')B was found 
dead at Edmonton, Alberta, two 
years later and 2,100 miles away. Sev- 
eral recoveries from Operation Recov- 
ery have been startling: birds suppos- 
edly southbound for the winter had 
inexplicably wandered i in some cases, 
hundreds of miles) to the northeast 
or northwest. 

The whereabouts of the chimney 
swift’s insect larders in winter was 
long a mystery. Tracked as far as 
Panama, the birds disappeared into 
the green vastness of South America. 
Then, in 1944 the U.S. Embassy in 
Lima sent to Washington 18 bands 
"from some swallows killed by Indi- 
ans in the region between the Putu- 
mayo and the Napo rivers.” The 
birds had been killed in November 
and December of 1948. Five of the 
bands were Ben Coffey’s. Three more 
were from Nashville, and one was 
from Ontario. Here was the needed 
proof that swifts spend their winters 
over the selva of the upper .\maxon 
and its headwater feeders. 

The pintail is the most notorious 
peripatetic. One handed in I>abrador 
in September 19.51 was shot only 18 
days later at Dartmouth in southern 
England. Another, banded at 'I'ule 
Lake, California in .\ugust 1949, tried 


FOUR Rs FOR BANDERS 


RULES of ihe game of banding are 
simple but strict. The handing station, 
with permits, mu-st be open at any 
time for inspection by federal or state 
wardens. The bander must have no 
protected birds in hi-s pos.ses.sion, ex- 
cept tho.se he i.s in process of handing. 
He must tend his traps an<i nets fre- 
<iupntly to remove his catch: half an 
hour is the usual maximum before a 
l>ird is fr«H-d, but in direct sun or high 
wind 15 minutes may be all a bird 
suspended in a net can stand. Banders 
take pruie in low ca.sualty rates. 

When he has his pt^rmits the bander 
gets a supply of bands, free, from the 
FW’S. Neatly strung in numerical or- 
der, 100 at a lime, on strong copper 
wire, they come in 14 sizes. M*tsi door- 
yard banders get along with eight or 
nine .sizes, to fit birds up to the size 
of a crow. With the ban<ls, FWS sen<ls 
a formidable set of forms for keep- 
ing records, the original of which must 
go to the Bird Banding Uffice soon 
after the close of each year. (Water- 
fowl schedules from summer and oarly- 
fall banding go in at once to permit 


prompt tracing of recoveries in the 
next gunning season.) The forms are 
a.s important as the bands; without 
accurate records banding is uselcs.s. So 
each New Year, every bander burns 
the midnight oil over slacks of data 
in duplicate or triplicate. 

W'hen a bander retr-aps a bird les.s 
than 90 days after banding he lists it 
as a repeat and does not pass on the 
record to the Bird Banding Offic<*. But 
if more than 90 days have elapsed it 
counts as a station relunt and goes into 
Patuxent files. 

W'hen a hander (raps a liird wearing 
another liander’s banii it is a foreign 
relrap one form of recovery. He re- 
ports each of these to Patuxent. The 
Banding Office traces the number and 
sends out two notifications: one to the 
original lianiler, notifying him who 
lrapp«‘d his bird, and when ami where; 
the other to the retrapper, with <lata 
on the original lianding. W'hen a bird 
is shot or found dead, anil il.s i>and 
is sent to I’atuxent, this also i.s calleil 
a recovery: again, the Banding Office 
notifies iKilh the iianderand the finder. 


for a distance record and did 4,000 
miles in three months to I’enrhyn (or 
Tongareva), a southeastern Pacific 
atoll. Evidently there is two-way traf- 
fic, because a pintail handeil on Maui 
in the Hawaiian chain was shot a year 
later in Alberta. And the species criss- 
crosses the continent: one handed on 
the Innoko River in Alaska wa.s shot, 
two seasons later, in Delaware. More 
remarkable is the pintail's recently 
discovered passion to head west. One 
banded in Alberta by Ducks Unlim- 
ited in 1958 was shot early in 1957 in 
Matsushima Bay, 200 miles north of 
Tokyo, .\nother, handed at the Low- 
er Souris National Wilillife Refuge, 
-North Dakota in 1957, was shot la.st 
January by Yuichi Nishida on the 
western coast of Japan. 

AN UNENVIABLE DISTINCTION 

Finally, the pintail shares with the 
lesser snow goose the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the bird that de- 
fects most often to the far side of the 
Iron Curtain. Strangely, of almost 
100 band.s recovered by the Soviet 
bird-ringing service, more than half 
have been from birds fleeing the soft 
life of California for the soul-searing 
rigors of Siberia. 

Other waterfowl crisscross the con- 
tinent in less extreme but still baf- 


fling fashion. Canada's duck factories 
do not supply birds neatly, by the 
shortest routes, to the four U.S. fly- 
ways south of them. Instead, many 
areas supply ducks to two or three 
flyways, and some to all four. This 
has made it impossible to forecast ac- 
curately how heavy the flight will be 
on any flyway and how the seasons 
and limits should be set. 

In an effort to fill in the missing de- 
tails American and Canadian author- 
ities have now taken to banding at 
the nestside, a method that calls for 
hard-headed men with soft-mouthed 
dogs. The mallard was picked as the 
bird to concentrate on because it is 
the prime target of North .American 
gunners. But as a duckling it is the 
most vigorou.s and elusive. To find as 
many mallard nests as po.ssible, U.S.- 
Canadian teams .set out just before 
midsummer with their dogs. 

To reach a prairie pothole, even by 
jeep or Land-Rover via rutted dirt 
roads axle-deep in mud, is often a 
challenge. This met, the dogs are set 
out to scour the surrounding tu.ssock 
graas. Early in the season pointers do 
well liecause they indicate a .setting 
hen mallard which can sometimes be 
caught under a dip net. Retrievers of- 
ten catch the bird as it begins to take 
euntinued 
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Our TR-3 is shown at Jacques Istel’a Sport Parachuting Center in Orange. Mas.sachusetts 


To some people, sky-diving may be a little more excit- 
ing than driving a TR-3. But one thing is certain. The 
TR-3 brings such a thrilling new high to driving pleas- 
ure that today it is America’s largest selling sports car. 


pean rally make it more enjoyable to drive on a super- 
highway or down to the local supermarket. 

The savings are also fun. The TR-3 gets up to 35 m.p.g. 
. . . costs $500 less than any comparable sports car. 



The secret? You don’t have to be a “.sports car driver’’ 
to have fun in a TR-3. 

The solid su.spen.sion and ea.sy response that have placed 
the TR-3 first in class in practically every major Euro- 


Remember— TR-3’s are built to stay .snug and comfort- 
able even in damp, raw British weather. Now’s the time 
for Triumph. 

Why wait? 


^iSinjnarTR-3 

ONLY 


Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 

1. DISC BRAKES: Standard wjuipment on front whwl.'! for 
tnaximum braking efficiency: will not fade, grab or lock. 

2. 199! cc. ENiUS E: 100 hor.se|)ower; top si)eed: 110 miles per 
hour; actvleration; O-.W in 8 swmds. 

3. 4 -speed; short throw for easy .shifting; heavy duty 
synchromesh in 2nd. .ltd and lop offers rugged, smooth operation. 


4. FRAME: Rigid “X" type for stability: rust-proofed steel. 

5. llAyi) BRAKE: Racing type-centrally mounted; has quick 
relea.se “throw-off" action. 

6. RACING CLVTCH: Heavy duty woven lining for longer life. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard to|>. rear seat, wire 
whtH*ls. white walls and others (ask your dealer) . 

SERVICE: Dealers in every state -over 700 of them in all. 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus male »ml 'or lociil laxm-sliRhlly higher Wmt Coast. Stamlurcl-Triumph Motor Company. Inc.. Dept. B-IUS. 174.S liroadway. New York 19 


How much 
will you save 
on your 
next car? 

$1850— if it’s a Triumph Estate 
the "best engineered” in 
its class... and you can have im- 
mediate delivery. 

Buying a new British Triumph Estate 
Wagon right now is Ix'ttcr than put- 
ting money in the bank. It eosts SlfgX) 





less to own, $350 less to run, than the 
average car. You simply cannoi get 
more value for the money in any car - 
not this year, not next year. 

There's no waiting for the fun you 
have with the money you .save. Be- 
cause tliere’s no waiting for Triumph 
delivery. 

The Triumph is the “best engi- 
neered" 4‘c'onomy ear,.. made by the 
men who make the famousTI{-3 sports 
car. You can tell when you drive it. 

Tlie Triumph Estate Wagon has a 
top sfM'ed of over 70- -cruises quietly all 
day at 65. It runs almo.st forever— up 
to 60.000 miles without a majoi* over- 
haul. And it gives up to 40 m.p.g. 

The Triumph has more load .space 
than any other station wagon in its 
class... more front seat head and leg 
nxmi than a typical American car. But 
there’s no wasteful overhang. Outside, 
the Triumph is 5 feet shorter... mac/i 
easier to park. 

Stop in at your dealer’s t<Klay. See 
how much you save on a new Triumph 
Estate Wagon. Tla-n drive out in the 
"bt'st engineered” car in its cla.s.s. 


ESTATE WAGON ONLV S1899' LIST 
SEDAN ONLY $1699^ LIST 



'At tl. S, I’ort.s of Kntry. plus State ami or 
local tnx«-s, Sliehtlv hiBlicr West Coast. White 
walls extra. Slan<lanl-Triiiiiiph Motor ('o.. 
Ini'.. 174.'j hruiKiway, New York 19. 


BIRD B.WDIN'C eontinual 

wing. Later, when the ducklings are 
wandering around, black Labrador re- 
trievers are favored. The ducklings 
are usually paddling in shallow water 
when the handing crew arrives; after 
they have l)een frightened to shore, it 
is the dogs’ job to find them and carry 
them to the bander. At the end of the 
breeding season dogs also catch flight- 
lefws adults, either on their own or in 
eooperation with drivers in boats 
who herd the ducks ashore. 

By all the.se methods, FWS expect- 
ed to band .50, 000 mallanl.s this year, 
bringing the species total to 958,000, 
of which 170.000 have been recovered. 
For the pintail, the 19.59 target was 
45,000: for the black duck, 14,000; 
blue-winged teal, 20J)00; and Cana<Ia 
goose I including the small western 
rac4*.s), 14,000. A poor season on the 
prairies has cut actual bandings be- 
low' these expectations. 

INCONSPICUOUS AND OVERLOOKED 

Although only about of the 
birds banded in North America are 
waterfowl and other game birds, they 
account for a disproportionate 85' ,' 
of current recoveries. 'I'he explanation 
is twofold: 1) the.se birds are legally 
hunted and, once shot, their bodies 
are eagerly sought; 2) their leg hands 
are big enough for the instructions to 
be stamped into their outer surface 
in letters big enough to be easily read. 
By contrast, the bodies of small song- 
birds, for instance, are inconspicuous, 
and even when exposed on a roa<l 
slioulder are avoided by many people 
who ‘‘just can’t stand touching any- 
thing dead.” So their hands are more 
likely to be overlooked. 

Even if an unsqueamush boy scout 
working for a nature study badge 
finds a handed sparrow, all he will 
.see on the outside of the small band 
is the numl)er. The laconic notation 
& \V Serv Wash US.\” is hidden 
on the inside of tlie band. If it \s to 
be read the l>and must he opened 
with a scout knife or small screw- 
driver and flattened. Even then it 
may not be understood. How many 
small birds with hands are thrown 
away because the finders do not un- 
derstand the .system i.s anybody’.s 
gues.s. The wa.stage is frustrating, be- 
cau.se although 8',' of all handed 
birds are recovered (shot or re- 
irappedi, the rale is only one-tenth 
of 1‘ for the smallest songbirds; it 
rises with the size of both bird and 
hand. The number has to be on the 


outside because only thus can re- 
trapped birds be identified and their 
movements recorded, without injur- 
ing them. Wanted: a way to get all 
the neces.sary information, in legible 
form, on the outside of the band used 
for the smallest chickadees, warblers 
and finches— only 5 millimeters long 
an<l 9 millimeters around— about as 
big a.s the head of a kitchen match. 
(Even this is too big for humming- 
birds. Their bands have to be cut 
down, in both dimensions, which de- 
stroys part of the number and in- 
scription. Not surprisingly, there 
have been no recoveries of humming- 
birds except those retrapped at their 
original banding station.) 

Though some hawks and even a 
few ducks perk anil pull at their 
bands, most hinls do not seem to 
object to their ID tags. Some sport 
an array like costume jewelry, be- 
cause for special projects the FWS 
authorizes the use of additional 
band.s made of colored plastic. These 
make it possible to single out birds 
hatched in a fiarticular year, or hav- 
ing some other charai-tcristic in com- 
mon, from a local j)opulation with- 
out need for retrapping. 

Birds react variously and some- 
times unpredictably to the shock of 
being held in the hand to be banded. 
That little chunk of Christmas cheer, 
the chickadee, fights wilii the feroc- 
ity of a scalded wildcat. The gentle, 
sibilant song sparrow is almost a.s 
combative. The evening grosbeak 
can draw blood with the l)ig hill for 
which it is named; so can the cardi- 
nal. An occasional blue jay will set 
up a piercing scream like the concen- 
trated cry of all the Sabine women — 
and attract feathered curiosity seek- 
ers from a quarter mile around to see 
what atrocity is being perpetrated. 
Most birds calm down if they are 
kept on their hacks eluring banding: 
the unnatural position disorients 
them so that they sometimes forget 
to fly when th»- bander’s hand is 
opened, and they have to l)e nudged 
into making their getaway. Crow- 
sized or liigger birds are best handled 
by two people, one to hold the bird 
and the other to apply the band. A 
few kinds are downright dangerous: 
large owls and some hawks because 
of their talons, and herons, which 
tend to aim their daggerlike bills at 
their captors’ eyes. 

"Once trapped, twice shy” is far 
from the rule. In practically any spe- 
cies, some bird.s become trap-happy 
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‘■J.istfii. 1 uim't f\fn look al a suit <jr .•'larks \silh«ml llir rr- 
markal)li* new Talon Ijttlr-/ip. It's the one Iroii-MM- /i))|)er 
ile^ijined lor tin* trend to li;!liler-w«‘i”lu fakiics used In l<ida\*s 
men s wear, j list as strong us liea\ \ weijilil ll•ou^er zippers . . . Iml 
onK hall the size an<l U^hler-weij^hl ! \i\d this ihnevenee in size 
means a Ihjr dineri*nee in tailoring — the 
hi^ dillereiiee helween the I'alon Liuie- 
/ip and tile liea\ ) wih^ht. oiixilete zippers 
it outdales. 'ion'll nolie<* this tailoring 
inijintvemenl \oui>«*lf. . . if you make sure 
first lliat tile new ( lollies you huy lia\e 
the new Talon Lillle-/ip.** 



and keep getting tlteniselves caught 
tiecause they cannot resist a free 
lunch. Others of the same species, 
for no known reason, become un- 
cannily skillful at picking up feed 
from around the traps, and manage 
never to get caught. 

I’rofessionat and amateur alike, 
l)ander.s love to get together at the 
annual meetings of their regional 
associations. They listen to learned 
papers on the .statistical analysis of 
recoveries and returns, sitting on the 
edge of their chairs when somebody 
describes a new gimmick. 'One of the 
late.st: hi-fi tape recordings of siiueal- 
ing rodents to attract the birds which 
prey on them.. 

Eventually they talk about how 
they got into the sport, and why. No 
hander has expressed the motivation 
better than the famous British hand- 
er Ronald Lockley: "In the ringing 
of birds the ineradicable hunting and 
collecting in.stincts of man are satis- 
Aed in an entirely innocuous manner: 
there is something of the primitive 
excitement of the chase experienced 
in the ringer’s efforts to trap or snare 
his (juarry; there is none of the un- 
pleasantnes-s of killing, but all the de- 
lights of examining a wild bird in the 
hand, and releasing it afterward-s 
will) its me.ssage of identity.'’ 

FOR THE GENERAL GOOD 

One further satisfaction that all 
handers want is to increase the pro- 
portion of bands sent in to the FWS. 
instead of their being discarded out 
of ignorance or by design. Some para- 
noid gunners deliberately throw- 
away waterfowl hands, fearing that 
the FWS will use the data to And 
excuses for .shortening seasons or re- 
ducing hag limits, 'fhal is far from 
the program’.s purpose. While tem- 
porary cutbacks may he dictated in 
a poor duck year, the ultimate goal 
is conservation in its broadest sense. 
Allen .]. Duvall, head of the Bird 
Banding Olfice, puts it thus: "We 
want to conserve all wildlife, even 
though the balance of nature doe.s 
change. With waterfowl and other 
game species, the annual harvesting 
of a replaceable croj) is an e.-isenlial 
element in the conservation picture. 
We don’t want to spoil anybody’.s 
legitimate sport. What we want to 
do is to make sure that there will be 
enough birds of all kinds, including 
game species for the gunner, for our 
kids and our kid-s’ kids.” sno 
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A Bright New Look 
at the Old Putter 


Turn the club face around 
and what do you have? An 
important golf discovery 


S p:vkuai. years ago a broken right 
arm slopped my golfing for a 
whil»-, and I passed the time pitch- 
ing balls on the putting green one- 
handed. I used my left arm and a 
seven-iron. After stroking the bulls 
toward the cup I had to knock them 
back off the green to start over. If I 
hit Ihe ball firmly enough to get it off 
the green the slanted face of the iron 
<lug into the putting turf. So I turne<l 
the iron around, using a backhanded 
stroke with my left arm. and struck 
the ball with its reverse sifle. 

'Po my astonishment, the ball 
hugged the groun<l and rolled in a 
line as straight as if it were demon- 
strating the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. And I had hit it 
with only a fract’on of the force I 
used when the ball was struck with 
the regular face of the iron. Repeat- 
ing the experiment, using the l)ack 
aides of other iron clubs with more or 
le.ss loft than a No. 7. 1 found the 
result wa.s the same: the bail hugged 
the green and rolled straight. 

When I analyzed w'hat had hap- 
pened it became evident that the re- 
verse slope on the back side of the 
club imparted a forward spin to the 
hall. The club drove the ball forward 
while rolling over the ball, as one ball 
bearing rolls over another. The golf 
l,>aU consequently moved forward with 
a spinning motion in the direction 
of its travel. 

I di<l not then know it. but I had 
lighted on something that was a hot 
subject of golf discussion half a cen- 
tury ago. Back in 1900 one William 
Dunn, an Englishman living in New 
York, and obviously an expert bil- 
liards player, became interested in the 
application of the technique of bil- 
liards to golf shots — or, more exactly, 
to putting. Rea.soning from billiards, 
Dunn figured that a golf ball with a 


forward spinning motion "should 
it strike a small obstruction would 
jump over it instead of being turned 
aside." In other words, he thought of 
a forward-.spinning golf ball climbing 
over obstacles like a tank— an inter- 
esting commentary on the condition 
of American greens in l‘)00. So Dunn 
designe<I and patented a w-ooden putt- 
er with a curved face, the purpose of 
winch was to "deliver ji blow which 
gives the ball that kind of roll which 
in billiards i.s known as a 'follow.' ” 

I.ater on, three other inventors 
patented putters of different sliapes 
to produce the same re.sult. Charles 
Lawton de.signed one whose face 
looked like the back of an old-fash- 
ioned kitchen ladle. 'I'he curve was 
intended to impart .such an overspin 
that, should the ball "strike a hori- 
zontal twig, a pebble or small clod, li 
climbs over such obstruction instead 
of being deflected aside thereby." 

EXPERT PUTTER FOR BEGINNERS 

Lawton recognized that expert play- 
ers really give golf balls an overspin 
when they putt, using conventional 
putters. They do so by keeping their 
hands slightly ahead of the ball so 
that the putting blade hits the ball 
above the center and gives it a ver- 
tical forward overspin. He calculated 
that his rounded-face putter would 
permit beginners "to give this pe- 
culiar motion to golf balls, after little 
practice, and it therefore assists all 
players in improving their scores." 
But expert.s and beginners alike shied 
away like skittish horses from the 
complicated, concave- or convex- 
faced patented putters. Ninety per 
cent of the commercially made putt- 
ers in use now have a 5” loft on the 
face of the blade. That is, the blade 
slopes back 5' , off the vertical. Strik- 
ing the ball below the center of grav- 
ity, the standard putter imparts a 
backspin, the reverse of the way 
Dunn felt a putter should perform. 

As I say, I knew nothing of the 
historical background at the time I 
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suit, completely practical 
in Orion/wool Flannel and a new 

Right-weight, 
Fall shades. 


St. Louis Sctiut Madison, Wise- EtcNeii 
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Milwaukee TM leiaiR Siwii SkRi Iowa City Wkiieleti't 
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GORDON-FORO, 350 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 1 




I por: hnn^s out the best 
in people. The value of luork, 
the importance of persistence 
and determination, a respect 
for hard-earned achievement 
—all these things ive absorb 
alon^ voith the fun of sports. 
.SPO R TS U.L L'STR . / TP. I) 
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A good vermouth 
should mind Its own business 



.adds jusl the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
marlinis.Try a touch! 

' IMPORTED • Sweet Of Dry 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York 
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i.'ioks anvwlwn' Mishly 
coniliirlitblr. «<m). Stipir 

l^Mi'iK'k codon corH. siiiifori/.t'd and 
/’(■tan Ircatcti. witli lininu iii nylon 
(|Ui>U'(l Siotl Koatn lor i-xlrit warnilh 
. \i'l kc«'|iini! llir Karnu'in linhu-r. 
sohi'i'. l<-"< bulkv and NJachim* 

washable. Full zipiuT huldi-n by IK Ironl 
with button’* an«l loops. No-saji Ixiltoni. 
Marinonv trim collar and ciilTs of 
nb-knil cotton an<i n\lon Hero's a 
real man's jacket for winter. 
Colt»rs: Ian, charcoal, antelop*-. 

black, red. 

Si/es (o lit most any man 3(5 to .’’>2. 

reuulars. longs and extras. 


Insist iipnn this genuine Wiiiilhivahi’r . . . nlaiut $20. (K> in regidar 
sizes ... at belter men's stores. Write for nearest dealer. 


DANVILLE JACKETS, I N C . - 0 A N V I L L E , ILLINOIS 


DUNN-S DRIVER-STYLE WOUci clul) of 1900 
imparled an overspin by riding over ball. 


NEW PUTTER onilhiUfl 

made my own discovery. But I began 
experimenting willi a reverse loft on 
the face of a putting blade. Kvery 
regulation golf clui> has a lofted face. 
The loft is necessary in the driver and 
wedge, of course, to get the ball into 
the air, and to give it a backspin to 
keep it from rolling forward. 

I l)egan by making a putter in 
which the angle ran the opposite way, 
first witii a reverse loft of about ’ly. 
I took a putter 1 liked, had used a 
long time and particularly trusted. 
iSummarizing IH months of experi- 
ment. I can say tin* [lUtter to he con- 
verted sliould l)e a rather thick-blade 
type, like tiie Hagen Silver Star, the 
Wilson Hol-Hi, the Sneutl i’ay-OlT, 
or even a mallet head whoso depth 
of blade is about one inch.) 

I took the different putters I con- 
verted to a first-class. well-e«}uipped 
machine shop. First, I had the •t” 
loft ground off the face of the blade. 



CONCAVE CLue. pau-nivd by Doerr in 
1922. dipped in at the point of contact. 
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PLANT'S PUTTER uf 1922 could be used 
by right- as well as left-handed golfers. 

(All the above-mentioned putters 
have a 5“ loft.) The putter now had 
a vertical face. Thereafter I began 
experimenting with different degrees 
of rfffrxr loft. After these had been 
ground off, I weighed the putt- 
ers to find out how much weight had 
been lost, and added solder, lead or 
other metal, evenly distributed, to 
bring the weight back to what it had 
been before I started grinding. 

The first reverse-loft putter I made, 
with a 25® reverse loft, worked well 
on short putts. On longer putts, 20 
feet or more, the ball had a tendency 
to jump a little. Eventually. I found 
that a reverse loft of from 5® to 10® 
produced a correct vertical overspin, 
and that a 10® reverse loft gave the 
best results by far for both short- 
and long-range putLs. 

A golf ball has a diameter of 1.68 
inches. Half of this is .84 inches. 
Since the blade of the putter must 
contact the ball above its horizontal 
center to produce its forward overspin, 
foniinutd 
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CONVEX CLUB, also patented in 1922, 
was Lawton's extreme solution to spin. 
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Cordials 

Delifrhtful after dinner. . . 
delicious any time! 



Choose from 27 delicious 
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"lake, me to your- Ambassador" 

Substitute "Sherman” for Ambassador (above) and you’ve covered two 
of the hotels more knowing Chicago visitors want lo be taken lo. Hotel 
Sherman, greatest in the Loop. Hotels Ambassador, smartest on the 
Cold Coast. They’re both handsome proof that you are in the finest 
company when you slay at any Imperial Hotel in the 1). S. or Canada] 
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The worsted Shetland suit, outstanding in its ver- 
satility. The neat yet rugged weave is most distinguishe<l. 
Unusual new shades, from Heather Bronze to deep 
Oxford. Two pieces, from ?80. 


Distinguished by this Utbel at stores listed hclotc 
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the club blade must be at least one 
inch deep. The reverse-loft putter 
blade contacts the ball .Ifi of an inch 
above the horizontal center. It will 
provide the overspin itself as long a.s 
the putter blade and shaft are vertical 
at the point of contact and the hands 
are directly above the ball. There 
will he no hackspin. For greatest 
accuracy, when hitting the ball the 
blade should be at a 90 ° angle to the 
line of the hole. 

This was one of the knottiest prob- 
lems encountered in the earliest of the 
putters designed to produce an over- 
spin in the past. Frederick Plant noted 
that when a player swung the club in 
a horizontal arc — that is, parallel 
with the ground — hut did not strike 
the ball at a point directly in align- 


PAVNC-S PUTTER h«.^ rev.-r."' 10 lofi A , 
hit' hall B .li> inch above eeiiii-r 



tnenl with the hole, tlie hall went ofT 
course. Plant lielieveil lluit a putter 
with a htadi* curved (lownwarfl would 
elimiiuUe the liorizontal swing en- 
tirely, and enable the golfer to pro- 
duce an overspin witli a pendulum 
swing. It is impossible not to admire 
the ingenuity of these early practi- 
tioners of tile art of imparting a top- 
spin to a golf hall. 

But it is also impossible not to fetd 
that they worked too haril at it. They 
seem to have gone around their el- 
bows to g«-i at their noses, 'flu* so- 
lution was right there before them 
on the hack side of the standard club 
— a reverse loft to give the hall an 
overspin that would make it hug the 
green and roll straight. What the 
golfer is trying to <lo when he putts 
is to keep the liall on the ground and 
rolling straight to the hole. His ob- 
jective can best he achieved with a 
blade slanted the opposite direction 
from the slant on the blade of a driver. 
Make a reverse-loft putter as I did. 

— Kobkrt L. P.vyn’k 
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The readers 
take over 


BASEBALL: HOW WELL I REMEMBER 

Sirs: 

As one who occupied a press-box seat 
throughout that 1919 Worid Series be- 
tween the Cincinnati Reds and the Chi- 
cago White Sox and one who is familiar 
with events that followed, may I correct 
Roy J. Conley of Raleigh, N.C. (19th 
Hole, Oct. 5). 

The third paragraph of Mr. Conley’s 
letter states: 

"In 1920 Speaker and Gandil had a 
fight at first ba.se, and if ever a man got 
what was coming to him it was Gandil ’’ 

I regret to advise Mr. Conley that he 
did not witness such a fistic encounter, 
Speaker vs. Gandil in 1920. 

Chick Gandil did not play wnth the 
Chicago White Sox in 1920. 

After that 1919 World Series, Gandil 
took it on the lam, so to .speak, bowing 
out of baseball for a secluded spot in the 
distant West. 

John Collins, in 117 games, and Ted 
Jourdan, in 46 games, were the first base- 
men for the Chicago White Sox in 1920. 

Sid C. Keener 
Director, National Baseball 
Hall of Fame 

Cooperstown, N.Y. 

BASEBALL: OPEN SEASON 

Sirs: 

I wonder if the Yankee or Yankees who 
did most “to destroy the myth of Yankee 
invincibility’’ might be included in Mr. 
Kochivar’s Venomous Venison Venture 
for the Detroit Tigers (Events & Dis- 
coveries, SI, Oct. 5). It seems to me that 
anyone who watched the Yankee.s play 
must admit they themselve.s were a con- 
tributing, if not a deciding factor, in the 
’59 debacle. 

However, as a long loyal Yankee- 
phile, may I further suggest (if a Yankee 
or Yankees were chosen) that to the non- 
resident Montana game limit which now 
reads one elk, one deer, one mountain 
goat and one grizzly or one brown bear, 
there be added one Kochivar. One Albert 
Kochi var. 

Ned Welsh 

Kanab, Utah 

BASEBALL: WAIT TILL NEXT YEAR 

Sirs: 

Two good marks and a huzzah for the 
fine story turned in by your two Marks, 
Harris and Simont— Lore Affair in San 
Frajicisco (SI, Sept. 28). Harris certainly 
caught the pitch of the spirit that pervad- 
ed the Bay area up until the black 
weekend when Mr. K. from Moscow and 
the Dodgers from L.A. arrived in this 
C07i(inaed 


/t's Always Open Season for Comfort in... 



^eiA4. 

^ToooF FtjomfMy 


ou don't need a permit to enjoy the carefree pleasure, 

the deep-down comfort, of Bass Boots any time of year. 



8” Field Trials Bootof Saddle Tan leather. 
Has brown Jumbo Rib Cush.N-Crepe 
wedge sole, An excellent all-purpose 
"field" boot. 


For Your Comfort - Bass Outdoor Footwear 


Se.nd for FREE SHOEMAKt«b in MAINE since 

Outdoor Foot icear Folder «• h. bass a co.. itio canal st,. wilton, mainb 



M^^'TT^f^s/siSor 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PORTABLE RADIO 


Outplays them all! General Electric’s 
finest portable radio has eight transis- 
tors plus a diode, tuned RF stage for 
highest sensitivity and selectivity. Big 
Ski-inch speaker, bass-treble tone con- 
trol. Vernier slide-rule tuning. Case is 


SO-iaT! warranty on both parts and labor — full 
one-year warranty on case. General ElectHe Co., 
Radio Receiver Department, Bridgeport S, Conn. 


T^ogrets Is Our Most Innporfartt Ptoducf 


made like fine luggage with chrome- F N P Q A I PI F PT D I P 

plated grille. Push-button dial light. w C IH C n M U C L C U I R I U 
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19TH HO\.e eonlinunl 




'I'hi‘ col'T H tii-Nv. a <lf«'p iluwn jfluttinp 
we rail lUirnt I inhrr. Tin- lur new . 
rmiml. imt s<[Uiire Imt nilijlv liintiiie n 
The aolen are hlark e«l‘ieci leather. Altn 
the ainartem hn>»ue of the aeaaon! 


The Stetsos Shoe Compam:, Inc.. South Weymouth VW. 



T 

Xhis time of year . . . and ;)2 a year . . . the spokes- 
man for the world in which America’s liveliest families live 
their livelie.st hours. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

The FIRST Market to Buy 

Circulntiun ii» of Januury iSM 900,0tK) 


ureat rily. It is rumoreil that whul few 
rheers Mr. K. receiveil when he passed 
ihniUKh the streets, were »Jevel(ip«-(i by 
the u.se of a si^n tout of camera rantje' 
dashed hy s<»meone in his entourage, 
which read "Wi-'ll Win It «)n the Road.” 
The Cubs blew this hope sky-high. 

For the past month or so. a newly ar- 
rived tourist woulil have thought that 
half of the people in San Francisco were 
deaf and forced to the use of hearing aids. 
The sale of pocket-size tran.sistor radi<)s 
was terrific, as no well-dressed San Fran- 
ciscan would be without his radio when 
the team was playing either at home or on 
the road, and he carried his electronic aid to 
the opera or opening night of a stage 
show. Well, as they used to say in Flat- 
hush, “Wait till next year.” sign at 
the 49<-rs-Kugles football game on Sunday 
reatl, “The (liants were loo young and 
the 49ers are too «»ld.” 

FKVSK J. MlI-LEH 

San Francisco 


Sirs; 

As a heartbroken Giant fan, 1 must 
thank you for your Septemlier ih Issue. 
Your humorous and accurate articles on 
the National la-ague pennant and World 
Series have injected a few laughs and 
fond memories into my otherwise .sad and 
gloomy fall. 

Jevsne K. Ou kson 

Alleghany, Calif. 

BASEBALL: THE ADMIRAL 
AND THE MAYOR 

Sirs; 

As a .sort of -semipro scribbler m.vself, I 
must say that Gerald Holland did a swell 
joi> of spinning a coherent and readable 
yarn out of incidents that were related 
only by the fact that they involved one 
guy, with a hell of u l>ig assist from his 
granddaughter an»l his p«‘n pal. NJorgun 
T’ira Ihr Adinirtii, Fuiidtiro (»r«adf.’, SI. 
Sept. 7 1. 

I .st>nl the c<ipy of the mugazim' to the 
mayor <if San Juan, Dona Felisa, with the 
following written on the picture of her 
pilehing the first t>all; 

“The caption is a classic example of in- 
accurate reporting! You heaved a perfect, 
letter-high strike. The only reason I had 
to jump was because I cr«)uched down 
too low.” 

I). V. (} A1.I.KRV 
Rear Admiral, USN 

San Juan, I’.R. 

FOOTBALL: THE BIG BIG TEN 

Sirs: 

Thank hctiven the Oklahoma football 
myth has tinally bwn explodwl and ex- 
posell. 

A lot «tf discerning football fans hope 
Northwestern’s convincing, no, af/rH-con- 
vincing victory i Fo()TH-\li.’s i!nu Week, 
Oct. oi will be an enduring lesson to those 
presea.son prognosticators who annually 
take the easy way out an<l select Okla- 
homa as the lop team, and !<• those sports- 
writers and pollsters who vote Oklahoma 
as the top team in the country on the 
basis <if their wins again.st Big Kighl-type 
compelitiun- 
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SCOKTS a.I.l'STIIATKIt Ortob' 


This prt*niisf* wHIl he further burne (lut 
in the remainder of the season when Okla- 
homa again runs rampant against their 
remaining opponents while Northwestern 
proves to be only an above-average team 
in the Big Ten. 

Dick De Oi nthek 

Champaign, 111. 

FOOTBALL: COLOR OF THE WEEK 

Sirs: 

What a great pleasure to see the beau- 
tiful eolor photo of the Navy-Bosion Col- 
lege football game ^Sl, S<‘pt. 28'. It is, 
without reserve, one of the finest eoltir 
f«>utball photos 1 have ever seen, anti ci'n- 
gratulations are most certainly in order 
to you and to your -staff. 

KdUARP G. lll DOCK 

Bethlehem. I’a. 

FOOTBALL: HERS AND MAYBE HIS 

Sirs: 

We spent twti hours reading your 19.">9 
Football Issue iSI, Sept. 2! ' and picketl 18 
out of 20 winners to win the Luperr Ciiuu- 
ty /’rpss football contest (xee brloii-'. W«* 
missed one game by two points, and then* 
wjis one tie. 

We could never have done it wiih<iut 
your very informative issue featuring the 
scouting reports. Thank you. 

Mks. D.au.as .\vehy 

Almont. Mich. 


Woman Wins 
Grid Contest 

A woman won the Foot- 
bai: Coniesl sponsored by 
20 Lapeer merchants and 
the County Press last week 
but she admitted her hus- 
band helped her 
Mrs DaUa.o Avery, wife of 
an Almont dentist picked 
18 winners out of 20. Like 
everyone else, she failed to 
guess a lie In the Purduc- 
UCLA game. She also bet 
on Kentarky instead of 
Georgia Tech. 

Mrs Avery gels $20 for 
her skill. She said she might 
give her husband half 
Thi.s week's contest Is on 
pae«^ IT 


MRS. AVERY SCORES 

IN THE FAMILY 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the spli-ntlid picture 
of Carroll Shelby ipniim Urirrr, SI, 
Sept. 2Hi. His record t»vcr the past few 
years Ls further vimlicaiion of your ISofi 
selection as Sports Cur Driver of the Year. 

As co-winner of the toughest one of them 
all, la- .Mans, ('arroll would. 1 am .sun-, lie 
the first lo give some credit to the Aston 
Marlin he drove to beat another Aston 
Marlin for his great victory. 

Regards from a proud Aston Marlin 
owner. 

John B. Messinckr 

Clearwater, Fla. 



JeiccL 

the only camera invited to the party 


This year is the 35th anniversary of 35mm photography, which i.s the 
same thing as saying it's the 35th anniver.sary of Leica, the camera 
that started it all. The very first Leicas were masterpieces that rev- 
olutionix-ed photography. Most of these early Leicas are still in top 
condition -evidence of the rugged precision and unwavering quality 
built into every I.,eica. 

Today's modern Leica — M-3 or M-2-embodies this same traditional 
Leica craftsmanshij), plus an array of automatic features that make 
it easier than ever to benefit fully from the most important feature 
of all — Leica quality. 

You’ll be surprised how easily you can harness Leica quality, how 
quickly it will make its presence felt in your pictures. See the Leica M-3 
and M-2 today at your franchised Leica dealer. 

Leica M-.3 with SOnim Dual-Range Summicfon f, 2 lens, 

Lcicu M-2 with same lens, $384; illustrated coupled exposure meter optional. 



LEICA: lifetime investment in photography 





/.V. ttSf 
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• Tn-iids satisfy cotnpk-loly — williout in- 
hilling. 

• MiKlcrn size . . . long (.-niiiigh for full enjoy- 
ineiit, short enough to enjoy any lime. 

• 100" i mild cigar tobaccos, blended with 
fine Havana . . . nniforin tobacco wrapper. 

Try them lodav . . . the milder, modern-size 

little cigars. tlarUm includes friv cigar holder. 


PIONEER IN 

MODERN lITTlE CIGARS 


Pat oil the Back 



HOMER FISH 


‘An urgent need’ 


Kvery man, woman and chikl in 
Wheeling. \V. \’a. belongs by birth- 
right to the country club. Tlic “coun- 
try cluV)” is l,0l>0-acrp Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling’s magnificent recreation 
area, which over the past 2.'> year.s 
Homer Kish has develo[>ed into the 
country's mode! municipal park. 

Parks Superintendent Fish .started 
from scratch with a farm willed the 
city. Today, nestling in the rolling, 
naturally land.scaped country are a 
golf course, tennis courts, a swim- 
ming pool, riding academy, museum, 
arboretum and a summer tlieater. a 
trout lake, a ski tow and clusters of 


vacation cabins. In sections of their 
own are a caddie camp, a sports camp 
and day camps for smaller chiUlren. 
Wheeling’ssymphony orchestra plays 
under the star.s; dances, antiijue 
shows, horse shows and gardening 
classes are eagerly attended. 

Perhaps the most unusual a.spect of 
Homer Fish’s park is that it virtually 
sui)|>orts it.self by charging for some 
facilitit's. N'ew construction is fi- 
nanced from a trust fund into which 
Fish funnels energetically solicited 
gifts. “We all have so much more 
leisure today,’’ says Fish, "that a 
park like this fulfdls an urgent need." 
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.il.*-. i!i«-c knit «i>orl slnrls nf fiti*. "Orlun" lilrti<I<-ci miiIi 2(1' 
Mliiir, Mur, tan ami err). AM>ut $7.*>r> at iinr >iiirris r\<-r)' 


THE NEW CAREFREE KNITS 

New knit shirts of "Orion" and wooi are iuxuriousiy 
comfortabie, keep their shape, come in many smart styles 

Soiiii ;is \<iii slip iiiio (jiir ol llii-M- new kiih -liirl- mui'II kinm uliy 
llii'\'rr -<t ■’n-ul. "Mrlnn''* iHTNlir filwr iitiiki-- tlicm lu\tiri<»tisl\ < «>m- 
Inrtaltli'. ('i>tnrt>rtiil>l\ lipht, lianilM>nn‘l) -marl. ’’Orltm” al-u knits 
terrifir >)iap'' n’lmlioti. |>ri'%('iiln tlirin tnnn itr sliriiikiii^ 

ihroii^h (Miiiiill*"-.' And ’’nrlim” rliminatf-' llir ncfil lor 

Idockiti}!. '•ha[iin}' orany oIIut ?-[M'«'ial can-. Try one. Vui'n* -iin- In want 
nioiv of ihf-,* knit 'liirt> of IMI' . ••Orloii“ Mcti'ictl tsiili 20' i uool. 


ORLON 

ACRYLIC FIBER 



SUSRtU-OiSIillEtSCO.. NEW YORK CIIY. 86 B »00(. CURDUN iYHi$n-R SlERO. .OF RtRf SELFCUO WHISKIES. $» ~ Ij. 
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GALA SPIRIT OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST BEACH PARTY. It’s the height of Hawaii's Aloha Week. Waikiki beach is a banquet of 
smoking-pit roasts and calabashes teeming with poi as celebrators gather for the luau. Now, with the start of traditional festivities, 


the scene shifts to V.O. This richly-rounded whisky adds a welcome international flavor wherever there is cause for celebration. 


Seagram’s 
imported Canadian 



known by the 
company it keeps 


! 
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